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BENIAMINO GIGLI, world famous tenor says: 


‘‘MAESTRO ASTOLFO PESCIA 
holds the true traditions of the Italian Bel Canto 
Method and knows how to teach it.’’ 

Even with endorsements you must, however, 
discover for yourself whether your teacher is 
right for you or not. 

MAESTRO PESCIA offers his summer course this 
year in Naples from July 1, 1954 to October 10, 1954. 


Address all enquiries to: 


MAESTRO ASTOLFO PESCIA 


ANSONIA HOTEL, 2109 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, 
NEW YORK 
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COVENT GARDEN 


The Royal Opera House, Covent Garden Ltd., (in association with 
the Arts Council of Great Britain) 
presents 
THE SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 
Repertory includes : 
COPPELIA GISELLE LE LAC DES CYGNES 
THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
THE SHADOW HOMAGE TO THE QUEEN TIRESIAS 
BALLET IMPERIAL VENEZIANA LES SYLPHIDES 
LES PATINEURS CHECKMATE 
SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 
and 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
Repertory includes : 
DER FREISCHUTZ RIGOLETTO 
LA TRAVIATA ELEKTRA (in German) LE COQ D’OR 
MADAM BUTTERFLY 
AND 2 CYCLES OF ‘** DER RING DES NIBELUNGEN ” 
Ist Cycle: 27th May, 2nd June, 8th June and 17th June 
2nd Cycle: 2ist June, 23rd June, 25th June and 29th June 


Box Office 10 to 7.30 Telephone : COV. 1066 














1926 PEPPINO LEONI’S 1954 
Tables Reserved QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
eee pe, of whose personal attention you are assured 


APPRECIATIONS 
“Leoni ! I know of no better place in the world to dine or lunch than the Quo Vadis 
Restaurant.”"—Evelyn Laye 


Sundays 
6.45 — 10 p.m. 


“Leoni, un grand maitre de la gastronomie.”"—Alice Delysia 
26-28 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W.1 Telephone : GERrard 9585 and 4809 


There is a permanent Art Exhibition at Leoni’s Quo Vadis Restaurant 
Leoni recommends Quo Vadis, New York (Proprietors: Bruno and Gino) 26, East 63rd Street 
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TEATRO ALLA SCALA, MILAN 
ROSSINI: ‘LA CENERENTOLA’ 
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Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Herbert Graf 
The Concertgebouw Orchestra 
Gré Brouwenstijn, Anny Delorie, Ramon Vinay, Scipio Colombo, Chris Scheffer 


June 15, 20, 22 

MOZART: ‘THE MAGIC FLUTE’ 
Conductor: Josef Krips Producer: Georg Hartmann 
Valerie Bak, Cora Canne Meijer, Anny Delorie, Nel Duval, Greet Koeman, Adele 
Leigh, Jos Burksen, Gerard Groot, Guus Hoekman, Frans Vroons July 6, 9, 13, 15 
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LEOS JANACEK: ‘THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD’ 
Conductor: Alexander Krannhals Producer: Abraham van der Vies 
Jo van de Meent, Caspar Broecheler, Paolo Gorin, Gerard Holthaus, Siemen Jongsma, 
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Sir Malcolm Sargent 

Soloists include: Leonard Bernstein, Theo Bruins, Clifford Curzon, Artur Rubinstein, 
piano; Johanna Martzy, Theo Olof, violin; Corry Bijster, Erna Spoorenberg, Eleanor 


Steber, soprano; Ernst Hafliger, Frans Vroons, tenor; Guus Hoekman, bass 
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mes CHORAL CONCERTS, CHAMBER MUSIC 
Detailed programme and tickets for all performances from:— 
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Telephone: REGent 1416-1540 
KEITH PROWSE & COMPANY, LTD., 159 New Bond Street, London, W.1 
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Comment 






On April 4, 1954, Toscanini conducted his last concert in New York, an 
all Wagner programme ; earlier this year, on January 17 and 24, he conducted 
his last opera, Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera with a cast that included Herva 
Nelli, Virginia Haskins, Claramae Turner, Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill, Nicola 
Moscona, Norman Scott and George Cehanovsky. Thus ended a conducting 
career that had begun in June 1886 in Rio de Janeiro, when a young cellist 
had stepped onto the conductor’s rostrum and directed a performance of 
Aida, Although Toscanini had devoted the last twenty-five years of his life 
as a conductor to the concert hall and radio (the Bayreuth Festivals of 1930 
and 31 and the Salzburg Festivals of 1935, 6 and 7 being the only occasions 
during this period when he conducted opera in an opera house), it was to an 
operatic composer that Toscanini devoted his last public concert, and it will 
be as an operatic conductor that Toscanini will be remembered. His name 
will be forever linked with that of the Scala. 

It is fitting therefore that we begin in this number of OPERA, a series of 
articles devoted to Toscanini and the Scala by one of Italy’s leading critics and 
musicologists, Dr. Claudio Sartori. This series was indeed planned before 
the news of Toscanini’s retirement was made known, and follows the articles 
that we published last year by Erwin Stein, on Mahler and the Vienna State 
Opera. The coupling of the name of a great conductor with an operatic 
institution has been something of a twentieth century phenomenon—Tosca- 
nini and the Scala, Mahler and Vienna, Busch and Dresden, Krauss and 
Munich, Beecham and Covent Garden, but as Dr. Sartori points out in his 
first article, we are now witnessing in the opera house a new struggle, the 
outcome of which is still uncertain ; the struggle between conductor and a 
rival for his supremacy, the producer. Already in two German opera houses 
the producer has achieved that supremacy, Rennert in Hamburg and 
Felsenstein at the Komische Oper, Berlin. The Hamburg State Opera of 
which Giinther Rennert is the Intendant, displays a high standard in its 
productions, which are as impressive in their way as were the Toscanini 
performances at the Scala. At Bayreuth, which is not of course a repertory 
opera house, the post-war Festivals have been directed artistically, not by a 
practising musician, but by the two Wagner brothers, producers and designers. 

The great difference of course between Toscanini and Rennert, Felsenstein 
and the Wagners, is that Toscanini was the MUSICAL dictator of the Scala 
as well as being its artistic director ; we are in fact faced today with another 
form of the problem that Strauss discussed in Capriccio, “Words or Music.” 
Which is the most important in Opera? 

That is the general problem in the opera houses of the world today ; what 
of our own particular problem at Covent Garden ? There we have neither 
an artistic nor a musical director. Are we likely to have one or the other in 
the near future? And if so which is it to be ? 





H.D.R. 
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The Scala Foyer, showing the statues of Verdi, Rossini and Bellini 
Photo Crimella 


The Scala under Toscanini 
by Claudio Sartori 


1: “Toscanini’s here’’ 


Sometimes, during a season of concerts at the Scala, one enters the darkened 
and almost empty auditorium during a rehearsal and senses his presence. 
There is sure to be someone who whispers : “Toscanini’s here.’ 

But the prompting is not needed. His presence is already evident in the 
nervousness of the conductor, in the absolute discipline of the players, in the 
complete silence of the lucky few admitted into the auditorium. 

Once one gets accustomed to the dim lighting, his silhouette just becomes 
visible in a centre seat at the back of the stalls. One discerns the white hair, 
guesses at the details. But no movement betrays him. He seems insensitive 
to the sound that comes from the orchestra. One can just make out that his 
hands are tightly clasped, almost gripping one another, while his elbows are 
forcefully pressed into the arms of the seat. And in the iron grip of the hands 
one perceives the tremendous tension of the man utterly absorbed in listening, 
but completely under control. Sometimes a finger, one finger only, will 
escape and wag in the air, beating a rhythm which may not be that of the 
orchestra. It is only the way in which he takes part in the rehearsal. 
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At the agreed time, his daughter, the Countess Wally, who presides over the 
Association “The Friends of the Scala’ and who, since her advice is so powerful, 
has been called ‘the queen of the Scala,’ comes to fetch him. And the maestro 
leaves the theatre on her arm. 

Sometimes, but far more rarely (usually when his pupil Guido Cantelli is 
conducting), Toscanini comes to the concert itself with the public, and sits 
at the back of the box of the Sovrintendente, Antonio Ghiringhelli. 

On the surface, this would appear to be the only contact between Toscanini 
and his theatre. But there are still very strong ties, unofficial and almost 
secret, between the maestro and the Scala, ties about which the public knows 
nothing and which the bureaucracy of the administration will not admit. 
If Toscanini is in Milan, practically no important decision is taken at the Scala 
without consulting him, either directly or through his daughter. If on the 
other hand he is away, the grand old man, with a fatherly curiosity which is 
his right, attentively follows all that goes on in the theatre, which today, after 
his first appearance there fifty-eight or so years ago, is still considered both in 
Italy and abroad, the Scala of Toscanini—just as Toscanini remains the proto- 
type and the only conductor of the orchestra of the Scala: Toscanini’s 
orchestra, as it was called during a celebrated and now historic concert tour 
throughout Italy and abroad. 

There are two examples of these indestructible ties of which we have 
definite information : the current season opened with a revival of Wally, 
Catalani’s opera, chosen by the Management to celebrate the centenary of 
the birth of Lucchese composer. Before getting down to work the producer, 
Tatiana Pavlova, had long talks with Toscanini at his Milan residence in Via 
Durini, during which the maestro, going through the score, relived with her 
all the indications received by word of mouth from Catalani himself, whose 
first loving and faithful interpreter he had been, and whom he had assisted 
with brotherly affection in the last hours of his life. Again during the current 
season, a performance of Rigoletto which had been entrusted to a young 
musician who had never conducted the opera before and to singers who were 
almost all new to their roles, was bitterly criticized both by public and press. 
On hearing of this, Toscanini asked for the tape recording of the entire opera 
to be sent to him in America, so that he might judge for himself the grounds of 
the accusations made against the conductor and artists. 

And yet Toscanini’s direct collaboration with the Scala is intermittent, a 
long story of arrivals and departures. In all, he directed the theatre for about 
fifteen years, or rather, to be precise, fourteen and a half: 1898-1903 ; 
1907-1908 ; 1921-1929. And these years against a career that already adds 
up to sixty-eight years of activity are precious few. Especially as the fourteen 
and a half years are split up over the whole period of his activity, even though 
the intervals between seasons were sometimes taken up by symphony concerts 
and tours of the Scala orchestra conducted by Toscanini, which helped to 
bridge the gaps between one season and another, and thus rendered less 
bitter the maestro’s separation from his theatre. But even so, without any 
continuity, it has been at the Scala that Toscanini has been able to express his 
personality more fully than elsewhere ; to leave a more fruitful mark than else- 
where. In order therefore to grasp the true meaning of his career, it is his 
activity at the Scala—although intermittent and fragmentary—that should 
be studied. So much so that, although he directed the theatre for a total 
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number of years smaller than that achieved by his predecessor, another great 
conductor, Franco Faccio (who directed it from 1871 to 1889 without a 
break), the Scala was never identified with Franco Faccio whereas it was, and 
still is practically, at least in tradition, identified with Arturo Toscanini. 

It is true that Faccio, who also always conducted from memory, was 
dominated by the personality of Verdi himself, and was in fact almost over- 
ruled by him. But it is also true that while Faccio’s direction represents a 
period in which the Scala may have been said to have belonged to one com- 
poser, Arturo Toscanini’s represents a period in which the theatre is the sole, 
undisputed domain of the conductor. With Toscanini, not only at the Scala 
but throughout the world, a new despot is established in the modern operatic 
world : theconductor. Orat least the despot of the first half of the century. 
For at the moment we are witnessing a struggle, the outcome of which is still 
uncertain, between the conductor and a rival to his supremacy : the producer. 

In order, therefore, to examine and understand the essence of the ideas 
which Toscanini established and defended in the operatic theatre, we cannot 
do otherwise than study the development of his relations with the Scala, and 
in this we are actually helped by the fact that the periods of his directorship 
are intermittent. Toscanini came to the Scala in 1898 not as an inexperienced 
young musician, but with ten years of conducting behind him. He had 
already made acquaintance with the orchestra in a previous season of 
symphony concerts (1896). Here, right up to 1903, he tried to put into prac- 
tice the results of his experience, but practically failed, to such an extent that 
he left the Scala and Milan. He began to travel again, and gained fresh 
experience, and returned briefly to Milan for two seasons (1907 and 1908), 
constantly adding to and consolidating his ideas, and in particular realizing 
that an effective directorship could only take place within a reformed and 
completely renewed organization. And it was on this conviction that he based 
his third and last experiment at the Scala, the longest and most fruitful, from 
1921 to 1929. This experiment was decisive not only in shaping Toscanini’s 
operatic career, but also in fashioning an entire system, that of repertory 
theatre. It is particularly interesting to study this fact today when the Scala 
itself is gradually, but definitely, abandoning this conception in favour of a 
different school of thought: that of constantly perfected and renovated 
productions, such as can have a constantly increasing number of performances 
during a season, and interest constantly increasing audiences—thus breaking 
away from Toscanini’s type of programme consisting of rapidly and simply 
produced operas, each having a limited number of performances during one 
season. 

In these articles I shall be focusing attention on Arturo Toscanini’s 
activity in the operatic theatre, although at the same time not forgetting his 
work in the field of purely symphonic music. For it is also because of the 
double and parallel aspect of his activity, that of operatic conductor and 
conductor of symphonic concerts, that Toscanini brings to an end the epoch 
which will take its name from him. His successors, particularly the young 
conductors of the new generation, tend to split the two activities and render 
them almost incompatible. 

Since for some years Toscanini’s activities have been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to symphonic music, I think I may be permitted—without fear of 
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Toscanini 


slighting—this summing up. But in limiting myself to his activities at the 
Scala. I do not mean to ignore the many complete recordings of operas he has 
been making abroad during the last few years, recordings which are models of 
their kind. But even these I shall permit myself to consider a final result and 
recorded evidence of his previous experience at the Scala. 

[This is the first of five articles by C ‘Ylaudio Sartori dealing with the Scala 
under Toscanini. Translated by M. F.| 
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Alfredo Catalani (1854-93) 


by John W. Klein 


This year* Italy celebrates the centenary of a distinguished composer who— 
curiously enough—is practically unknown outside his own country. It may 
seem strange that the most eminent conductor of our age, Toscanini, should 
have ranked Alfredo Catalani (who is scarcely more than a name to us) 
higher than Puccini (whom we all know). Even Puccini, at the height of his 
fame, when he was planning his most ambitious opera, Turandot, observed 
this outspoken preference and remarked bitterly : ‘ I always knew that he 
loved Catalani more than me’. He had attended one of Toscarini’s superbly 
conceived and rehearsed performances of a Catalani opera ; and though a 
modest man, he felt a certain resentment. Not that he ever grudged his 
unfortunate contemporary a little posthumous glory, for he knew only too 
well how his short life had been overshadowed by failure, poverty and the 
constant menace of death. 

Catalani was an artist of superb resolution. He never lost courage, though 
the tuberculosis that had killed his brother and his sister was insidiously 
sapping his own strength. In his last letter, written a few days before his 
death, he informed his best friend, the lawyer Giuseppe Depanis, that he had 
just bought a new libretto for 2,000 lire (the equivalent in those days to some 
£80). Only a month earlier he had been compelled—for lack of money—to 
give up the idea of a short cruise that might have prolonged his life. 

But to him nothing ever mattered except his art. Only whilst composing 
could he forget the sorrows and degradations of his existence. He was 
obliged to teach to earn a modest livelihood, but teaching never ceased to be 
an intolerable burden. He did not make friends easily, for he was a recluse ; 
yet all those who came into contact with him were deeply impressed. Even 
Verdi, who for years had disliked him, denouncing him as a servile imitator 
of Wagner and false to his Italian heritage, was strangely moved the first time 
he met him. With the magnanimity that characterized him, he immediately 
endeavoured to make amends for his lack of insight. Though an 
octogenarian, he played through Catalani’s masterpiece La Wai/y with genuine 
delight, eagerly drawing attention to its most inspired moments. ‘Splendid 
man, excellent musician,’ he exclaimed a year later, on hearing of Catalani’s 
premature death. ‘What a pity! What a pity! What a reproach for 
everybody !" He even commissioned a bust of Catalani, which he placed 
reverently in his study. 

Puccini (who was only four years younger) greatly admired and occasionally 
even imitated Catalani ; but the older composer appears to have disliked and 
distrusted him, though he generously acknowledged, shortly before his death, 
the beauty of Manon Lescaut. There can be no doubt that in certain respects 
Catalani was a particularly intransigent idealist ; his aversion to Verdi's 
earlier works—‘fit only for the delectation of hysterical crowds longing for 





* Catalani was born at Lucca on June 19, 1854. 
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Catalani 


sensation’—probably contributed to the festering misunderstanding that 
existed for far too long between Verdi and himself and ultimately bred a night- 
mare vision of himself as completely isolated, ignored by jealous, unscrupulous 
or incompetent rivals. His violent_outburst, after hearing of Leoncavallo’s 
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success with Pagliacci— What is the use of even attempting to create a work of 
art! Decadence! Decadence !"—is characteristic of his embittered state 
of mind at this time. Yet, it is understandable when one remembers his 
austere and lofty ideals, as well as his horror of brutality on the stage. 

It was indeed fortunate that, in the end, he found one man in whom he 
could confide, who believed whole-heartedly in his mission and his genius : 
Arturo Toscanini. ‘Nobody else can divine and interpret me as you do,’ 
he wrote to the great conductor. After his early death Toscanini doggedly 
continued the struggle on his behalf ; his interpretations of Catalani’s works 
were unsurpassable for delicacy and sensitive understanding. As further 
proof of his profound admiration, he named his eldest son and daughter after 
characters in La Wally. In Italy he finally succeeded in establishing Catalani’s 
reputation ; a similar achievement to that of Sir Thomas Beecham with 
regard to Delius. He was not only his disciple and friend, but for more than 
half a century his tireless champion Thus Catalani enjoyed a triumph beyond 
the grave that in his melancholy life he had never dared to believe possible. 

So disinterested an enthusiasm was fully deserved, for he was a great artist. 
Yet his relative lack of success—however regrettable—is not altogether 
incomprehensible : because it was not as a musical dramatist but as a 
miniaturist—a vignettist of exquisite taste—that his art was most compelling. 
No one could write an expressive prelude that conjured up the atmosphere of 
a scene with more delicate skill or intuitive subtlety. Thus, in the introduc- 
tion to the last act of La Wally, the mysterious fascination of the desolate 
mountain scenery is rendered with superb evocative power. This is, indeed, 
more than a short prelude ; it is a veritable symphonic poem. No less 
perfect is the short introduction to the third act : a wistful night study of 
magical beauty. Invariably Catalani reveaied a restraint extremely rare in 
Italian opera : never did he succumb to the temptations of sensationalism 
but retained, in his sensitive if restricted art, a sense of aristocratic distinction. 


Act IV of ‘La Wally at Florence, 1953. Pheto Florence Festival 
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Two operas of his belong to the permanent Italian repertory : Loreley 
and his greatest work, La Wally. The earlier opera is tender and refined, 
with a funeral march of visionary beauty and some singularly gracious dances. 
Catalani, indeed, excelled in the creation of dances of a fragrant and wistful 
charm. But, on the whole, Lore/ey strikes one as a somewhat fragmentary 
and disjointed work rather lacking in vitality ; at moments it is little more 
than a pale reflection of Wagner without Wagner’s incandescent imagination. 

La Wally, on the other hand, emerges as one of the most poetic creations 
of the Italian stage. It contains not only Catalani’s two most exquisite 
preludes, but also his finest aria, the justifiably famous : Ebben ? Ne andro 
lontana, surely one of the most poignant of Italian songs. It has, moreover, 
another-worldly quality that is unforgettably haunting. 

La Wally has been termed ‘the most beautiful Bellinian opera since Bellini’ ; 
but though it possesses the same elegiac melancholy it is, nevertheless, entirely 
personal. It has a stronger, more human story than Catalani’s other works ; 
yet the male characters are not always clearly or incisively delineated, and the 
melodramatic avalanche in which the lovers perish forms a singularly 
unconvincing climax. Here, possibly, are the chief reasons why a work of 
such distinction has never won the international fame to which it is entitled. 

Catalani’s early works are, on the whole, less individual. Elda (1880) is 
little more than a rough sketch for the Loreley he wrote ten years later ; it 
influenced Puccini, however, when he was composing his first opera Le Villi. 
Edmea (1886), a somewhat melodramatic work, is Catalani’s one half-hearted 
concession to popular taste ; it was created for a well-known prima donna, 
to whom the composer once pathetically wrote that in a single evening 
she earned almost as much as he himself in six months. “Long live the poor 
composers !° he exclaimed, with a touch of heart-breaking bravado. 

Far superior to these two works is Dejanice (1883), though it is a curious 
hotchpotch of stock situations borrowed from Aida, Gioconda and L’ Africaine, 
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Thirty years ago I saw it at Florence, and it proved to be the success of the 
season. It resembled an exquisite, subtly Italianized Lohengrin. WHaving 
read the singularly turgid and tortuous libretto, I had been prepared for the 
worst. Rarely have I been more impressed by the power of music to 
transcend the limitations of a worthless text. Toscanini’s enthusiasm for 
Catalani became instantly understandable ; yet uninformed critics have 
occasionally belittled it as an incomprehensible infatuation or, more 
frequently still, as merely a sentimental tribute to a dead friend. 

But, when all is said and done, Catalani was undoubtedly, like Delius or 
Debussy, more interested in evoking atmosphere than in creating drama— 
and such a tendency is rarely conducive to wide or lasting success in opera. 
Perhaps this fact explains his relative failure compared with Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and Puccini. ‘They could do the trick ; I never could,’ he 
rema:ked bitterly. 

When death came, it came, never- 
theless, as a deliverer. His final 
words sound almost exultant: ‘Death 
is here at last ! Now I am beginning 
to feel well.’ At his bedside stood his 
steadfast champion Toscanini, who 
subsequently was to exclaim with 
infinite compassion : ‘He never had 
any joy in life, he who had so longed 
for it.’ 

With the possible exception of 
Bellini, Catalani is undoubtedly the 
most tragic figure in Italian music : a 
great artist cruelly handicapped by 
ill-health, harassed by poverty and 
persistent failure, dying young and 
disillusioned, without ever achieving 
what, in more favourable circum- 
stances, he might so easily have 
accomplished. For, not altogether 
unjustifiably, he regarded himself as 
a seminal influence. Alberto 
Franchetti, one of the most popular 
composers of the day (whose 
Cristoforo Colombo the aged Verdi 
insisted on seeing when he refused to 
attend a performance even of his 
own Otello) remarked : ‘Catalani is 
the real founder of the modern Italian 
school ; not Puccini or Mascagni, 
for both of them began by imitating 
him.” 

(continued on page 313) 


Rosina Storchio as La Wally. 
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Whatever else the Metropolitan season may or may not have been so far, 
it certainly has not been rendered dull by any lack of public and private 
controversy and other vicissitudes. First there was the pre-season disagree- 
ment between Rudolf Bing and Helen Traubel as to whether or not she should 
sing at the Metropolitan and concurrently appear in night clubs. Mr. Bing’s 
position was that by engaging in both activities she would prejudice the 
dignity of the institution. Miss Traubel’s position was that her artistry was 
sufficient to ennoble both Wagner and cocktails. The upshot was Miss 
Traubel’s resignation, tendered in what seemed intended to be a stinging 
public communiqué; although the musical press has not been invited to 
attend, she is said to be flourishing in her new milieu. The company thus 
lost a singer still valuable—although that nebulous group known affectionately 
as ‘some observers’ felt that her action was merely a sequel to the lofty 
resignation of Lauritz Melchior from the company as Mr. Bing assumed 
office. Miss Traubel at that time sided publicly with Mr. Melchior, but 
eventually signed a contract and, by interesting coincidence, sang the Mars- 
challin in Der Rosenkavalier soon after. 

Then there was the midseason resignation of George Szell, whose ill- 
humour was freshly stimulated by disagreement with the management over 
administrative matters incident to the Tannhduser revival he was conducting. 
A similar rumoured disagreement ruffled Pierre Monteux, but he was appar- 
ently mollified to the extent that his return next season has been announced. 
And when Tannhduser returned to the repertory, with Max Rudolf conducting, 
a flash strike of the stage-hands’ union threatened to cancel the performance. 
After a hectic day in which members of the administrative staff—including 
Mr. Bing—served as stage-hands and property men for a rehearsal of 
Norma, an agreement was reached. Mr. Bing, in slacks and sport jacket, 
stepped before the curtain to apologize for the delay and beg the audience’s 
indulgence should ‘anything or anyone’ be missing, and the opera began— 
late but complete. A performance of // Trovatore was delayed when a back- 
stage elevator jammed and trapped a good part of the chorus just before the 
last act was to begin; finally the performance went on without them, and 
although the Miserere sounded perhaps a trifle weak it could still be heard. 
And so on. 

All season long there has been trouble with the standees on the orchestra 
floor—almost as if in retribution for the revised seating plan that this season 
has cut standing capacity from 400 to 200. First there was the business 
of standees badgering Kurt Baum, whose applause suddenly began to be 
punctuated with hissing. Baum complained bitterly that he was the victim 
of a cabal, and since hissing has never been much of a habit with Metropolitan 
audiences, standing or otherwise, his certainly could not be called an un- 
reasonable assumption. 
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Thirty years ago I saw it at Florence, and it proved to be the success of the 
season. It resembled an exquisite, subtly Italianized Lohengrin. Having 
read the singularly turgid and tortuous libretto, I had been prepared for the 
worst. Rarely have I been more impressed by the power of music to 
transcend the limitations of a worthless text. Toscanini’s enthusiasm for 
Catalani became instantly understandable ; yet uninformed critics have 
occasionally belittled it as an incomprehensible infatuation or, more 
frequently still, as merely a sentimental tribute to a dead friend. 

But, when all is said and done, Catalani was undoubtedly, like Delius or 
Debussy, more interested in evoking atmosphere than in creating drama— 
and such a tendency is rarely conducive to wide or lasting success in opera. 
Perhaps this fact explains his relative failure compared with Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo and Puccini. ‘They could do the trick ; I never could,’ he 
remarked bitterly. 

When death came, it came, never- 
theless, as a deliverer. His final 
words sound almost exultant: ‘Death 
is here at last ! Now I am beginning 
to feel well.’ At his bedside stood his 
steadfast champion Toscanini, who 
subsequently was to exclaim with 
infinite compassion : ‘He never had 
any joy in life, he who had so longed 
for it.’ 

With the possible exception of 
Bellini, Catalani is undoubtedly the 
most tragic figure in Italian music : a 
great artist cruelly handicapped by 
ill-health, harassed by poverty and 
persistent failure, dying young and 
disillusioned, without ever achieving 
what, in more favourable circum- 
stances, he might so easily have 
accomplished. For, not altogether 
unjustifiably, he regarded himself as 
a seminal _ influence. Alberto 
Franchetti, one of the most popular 
composers of the day (whose 
Cristoforo Colombo the aged Verdi 
insisted on seeing when he refused to 
attend a performance even of his 
own Otello) remarked : ‘Catalani is 
the real founder of the modern Italian 
school ; not Puccini or Mascagni, 
for both of them began by imitating 
him.’ 

(continued on page 313) 
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by James Hinton, Jnr. 


Whatever else the Metropolitan season may or may not have been so far, 
it certainly has not been rendered dull by any lack of public and private 
controversy and other vicissitudes. First there was the pre-season disagree- 
ment between Rudolf Bing and Helen Traubel as to whether or not she should 
sing at the Metropolitan and concurrently appear in night clubs. Mr. Bing’s 
position was that by engaging in both activities she would prejudice the 
dignity of the institution. Miss Traubel’s position was that her artistry was 
sufficient to ennoble both Wagner and cocktails. The upshot was Miss 
Traubel’s resignation, tendered in what seemed intended to be a stinging 
public communiqué; although the musical press has not been invited to 
attend, she is said to be flourishing in her new milieu. The company thus 
lost a singer still valuable—although that nebulous group known affectionately 
as ‘some observers’ felt that her action was merely a sequel to the lofty 
resignation of Lauritz Melchior from the company as Mr. Bing assumed 
office. Miss Traubel at that time sided publicly with Mr. Melchior, but 
eventually signed a contract and, by interesting coincidence, sang the Mars- 
challin in Der Rosenkavalier soon after. 

Then there was the midseason resignation of George Szell, whose ill- 
humour was freshly stimulated by disagreement with the management over 
administrative matters incident to the Tannhduser revival he was conducting. 
A similar rumoured disagreement ruffled Pierre Monteux, but he was appar- 
ently mollified to the extent that his return next season has been announced. 
And when Tannhduser returned to the repertory, with Max Rudolf conducting, 
a flash strike of the stage-hands’ union threatened to cancel the performance. 
After a hectic day in which members of the administrative staff—including 
Mr. Bing—served as stage-hands and property men for a rehearsal of 
Norma, an agreement was reached. Mr. Bing, in slacks and sport jacket, 
stepped before the curtain to apologize for the delay and beg the audience’s 
indulgence should ‘anything or anyone’ be missing, and the opera began— 
late but complete. A performance of // Trovatore was delayed when a back- 
stage elevator jammed and trapped a good part of the chorus just before the 
last act was to begin; finally the performance went on without them, and 
although the Miserere sounded perhaps a trifle weak it could still be heard. 
And so on. 

All season long there has been trouble with the standees on the orchestra 
floor—almost as if in retribution for the revised seating plan that this season 
has cut standing capacity from 400 to 200. First there was the business 
of standees badgering Kurt Baum, whose applause suddenly began to be 
punctuated with hissing. Baum complained bitterly that he was the victim 
of a cabal, and since hissing has never been much of a habit with Metropolitan 
audiences, standing or otherwise, his certainly could not be called an un- 
reasonable assumption. 
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About the same time, there was a marked increase in shouts of ‘Bravo’ 
and miscellaneous shrieks of delight from the standing area, topped by even 
louder shouts of ‘Brava’ and, occasionally, ‘Bravi’ from standees who 
sounded as much bent on correcting grammar as rewarding the singers. 
These manifestations finally became so annoying to everyone that Mr. Bing 
decreed a reduction of standees to 100 and the ejection of persons detected 
setting up outcries. 

Apparently he thought he was dealing with members of the claque, 
which although it has been banished several times from the Metropolitan 
still continues to operate. The simple fact is that the real claque is managed 
with discreet professionalism and usually doesn’t bother anyone, since its 
leaders know when to applaud. They may swell applause beyond normal 
limits, prolong it, even initiate it. But they have ethics. A professional 
claqueur would no more applaud before the end of an aria than a reputable 
surgeon would commit an abortion. He simply sells his services to singers 
who want to be applauded; in return he applauds at the right times. The 
singers are happy; nobody is fooled. 

The leader of the Metropolitan claque pointed out, anonymously, in a 
newspaper interview, that the trouble comes not from the professionals but 
from youthful enthusiasts. To a former, and still occasional, standee, this 
analysis seems undebatably correct. Much of the standing space at the 
opera house is occupied by youngsters, mostly boys who if they were girls 
could be called bobbysox types without confusing the issue, who love opera— 


Act I, Scene ii of “Boris’ at the Metropolitan, with George London as Boris. 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 
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Act III of ‘Boris,’ Marina’s Castle, with Blanche Thebom as Marina. 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 


or, more properly, love to scream at singers engaged in the business of 
singing in Opera. They constitute what amounts to fan and un-fan clubs. 
Perhaps the most notable beneficiary of their affections is Zinka Milanov 
(although there is still a strong pro-Albanese faction), and the most notable 
victim of their disapproval Mr. Baum. When you get the two together in, 
say, 1] Trovatore, the juvenile caterwauling can be extremely obnoxious. 

The blanket edict of Mr. Bing has no doubt resulted in some injustice, 
but it is difficult to think what other steps he could have taken—short of 
wholesale spankings and sendings to bed without supper—to ameliorate 
a situation that was beginning to annoy all maturely splenetic opera goers. 
The standing-room ticket is a wonderful low-cost introduction to opera, 
and it is a pity to have it jeopardized by pseudo-sophisticated children bent 
on undiscriminating self-expression. Such have been the principal troubles 
of the season. 

The production of Boris Godunov newly tinkered together last season out of 
the old sets and elements from the discarded Khovanshtchina, entered the 
repertory in January and has had four singers in the title role—an indication, 
if nothing else, of the healthy competitive state of the bass and bass-baritone 
roster at the Metropolitan. The first was Nicola Rossi-Lemeni, hugely 
impressive on the stage but not in his richest voice (a comment that covers 
practically his whole New York career to date); the second was George 
London, and the third, Cesare Siepi, both of whom had sung the role last 
season with the advantage on one side of a more completely worked out 
characterization and on the other of a real bass voice. The fourth was 
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Jerome Hines, who, as in his Philip II, rose above the scoutmaster callowness 
he ought to have outgrown by now but sometimes still displays, and presented 
a characterization that was sometimes abrupt in transitions of mood but 
always valid and often extremely moving ; and how beautiful his voice sounded 
in this music! 

A surprise piece of casting brought Charles Kullman, a thoroughly com- 
petent but frequently lackadaisical Pinkerton and Rodolfo of past 
seasons, as Shuisky. Lightening his voice, he sang with great sensitivity to 
music and text and ended with a chilling characterization. The rest—such 
people as Clifford Harvuot as Rangoni, Margaret Roggero as Feodor, 
Blanche Thebom as Marina, Norman Scott as Pimen, and Salvatore 
Baccaloni and Lorenzo Alvary as Varlaam—had credits and debits (more, 
unfortunately, of the latter), Guilio Gari as Dmitri was quite incredible; 
the Kromy Forest takes on an odd atmosphere when the Simpleton (Paul 
Franke) sings not only better but louder than the victorious pretender. 

The score used was again Karol Rathaus’s archaeologically meticulous 
brushing up of Mussorgsky’s original version ; with rehearings it came 
to seem more and more effective as the Rimsky-Korsakov colorations were 
forgotten. John Gutman’s English translation, too, seemed even better with 
increasing familiarity; and although Dino Yannopoulos in his staging 
seemed addicted to having groups of people rush about, although Fritz 
Stiedry’s conducting sometimes pounded the accents with Teutonic heaviness, 
the real greatness of the work itself more than met these reservations. 

The same could not be said of the new productions of Tannhduser conducted 
by George Szell and staged by Herbert Graf in settings by Rolf Gerard. The 
principal point of interest—and it proved to be insufficient—was the use of 
the Dresden score, which had not been heard for thirty-odd years. Mr Szell 
proved again what was already known—that he is an excellent theatre 
conductor and a meticulous taskmaster. Margaret Harshaw’s ringing voice 
made its effect in Elisabeth’s music. But Ramon Vinay was singing his first 
Tannhauser in spite of an indisposition, and he left a good deal of room for 
doubt as to his right to Minnesinger status (later, Charles Kullman replaced 
him after learning the part in a great hurry); Astrid Varnay did not seem 
ideally cast as Venus; Jerome Hines was undistinguished as the Landgraf, 
leaving only George London’s Wolfram and some workmanlike minor 
performances to help make a favourable balance. 

Actually, if you totted up everything, the production would rate as a sort 
of success. Nothing was downright bad. But all the time and energy spent 
failed to arouse sufficient new life in the old score. In spite of its authorship 
it seemed most of the time just terribly long. It is a mystery to me why Faust 
should have seemed so fresh and vital in a debatable new production while 
Tannhduser in an eminently respectable one failed to make its effect. Such 
theatrical mysteries are fascinating. Or maybe Faust is just a better opera. 
Tell it not in Gath; speak it not in the streets of Bayreuth. 

After Szell’s resignation, the new Tannhduser production was withdrawn 
to the warehouse to lick its wounds, and it was not until March that it emerged 
for its fifth performance. Max Rudolf was the new conductor, but there 
was only one change of cast—Ferdinand Frantz as the Landgraf instead of 
Jerome Hines—despite the three-month gap. Although it is probably not 
quite just to pick fault with a performance that was nearly called off because 
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Rolf Gerard’s setting for Act II of ‘Tannhduser’ at the Metropolitan, showing 
(1 to r\) Harshaw, Franke, Sullivan, Harvuot, London, Hines and Scott. 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 


of a backstage strike, it cannot be said that Mr Rudolf’s conducting added 
much spark to the proceedings or that Mr Frantz’s difficulties with extreme 
notes both upward and downward helped matters. Ramon Vinay, officially 
recovered from his early-season indisposition, looked like a possible target 
for Miss Varnay’s Venus, but produced minimal attractive sound, and 
nothing much happened in any quarter to alter the previous impression that 
minnesinging was in fact a pretty deadly way to pass the time, but better, on 
the whole, than hanging around the Venusberg. Why Tannhiauser came back 
from Italy I shall never understand. 

The season’s performances of Lucia di Lammermoor, in a production, not 
terribly old (1942), but terribly dismal, designed by Richard Rychtarik, which 
brought first Lily Pons and then Dolores Wilson (making her American 
debut) in the title role. Of the two, Miss Pons was the more impressive 
than she sometimes has in recent years, and whistled out her high notes 
with telling effect. Miss Wilson, a healthy blonde girl with a healthy 
blonde voice, sang with informed style, produced coloratura that was very 
good if not absolutely impeccable, and showed high notes of greater velocity 
than most. But the middle part of her voice was colourless and uninteresting, 
and while it was possible to admire what she was doing she never raised the 
dramatic temperature a fraction of a degree. This, it should be added, is 
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Lily Pons as Lucia. 


a minority report; she received 
excellent welcome-home-to-our 
shores-we-need-you reviews, and the 
audience was, at least in part voci- 
ferously enthusiastic. 

The really good individual per- 
formances came from Fausto Cleva, 
who conducted magnificently, and 
from singers who did not really sound 
very well—most notably Frank 
Valentino and Renato Capecchi, 
both of whom sang somewhat 
tightly, but with fine style and 
diction ; from Jan Peerce, of whom 
the same might be said; and from 
Thelma Votipka, the supreme Alisa 
of the age. As Normanno, the new tenor James McCracken showed a voice 
of real dramatic potentialities, but looked rather too much like a Pilgrim 
Father to be wholly effective. 

The double bill of Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci has been subjected 
to major production revisions for the second time since Rudolf Bing assumed 
the general managership of the Metropolitan. When Mr Bing took office, 
these twins were about as badly in need of new settings as any operas in the 
reliably profitable repertory, and Horace Armistead was commissioned to 
provide them. The staging of the Mascagni opera was assigned to Hans 
Busch, that of the Leoncavallo to Max Leavitt. Although both productions 
were lumped together for critical disapproval, they were really quite different. 
(See OPERA, June 1951.) 

This season, the experimental Pagliacci was discarded and replaced by 
a production so traditional that it might have been designed and painted 
in 1892. At first, the effect was 
almost ludicrous, but after a few 
minutes of adjustment Joseph 
Novak’s scenery and Désiré Defrére’s 
direction seemed as comfortable and 
familiar as old tweeds. The new-old 
production is certainly far less 
interesting as stagecraft than the 
old-new one had been, but within its 
framework Pagliacci makes the 
points it is supposed to make, and 
that, after all, is the proper func- 
tion of a production. The Cavalleria 





Dolores Wilson as Lucia. 
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stayed as it had been, except for the replacement of the donkey who originally 
scalpita-ed for Alfio by a tiny, grim-visaged pony. However, the donkey, 
said to be in favour with Mr. Bing, later showed up for work as usual and was 
put to work in both operas. 

The human members of the Cavalleria Rusticana cast have been headed by 
Zinka Milanov and Kurt Baum (the latter replacing Jussi Bjérling, who 
finally gave in to a prolonged throat infection and returned to Sweden, can- 
celling the remainder of his American engagements). Santuzza has always 
been one of Miss Milanov’s best parts, and she again sang it with immense 
force and vitality and acted vigorously if not, in the final assessment, con- 
vincingly. The same might be said of Mr. Baum’s Turiddu. Frank Valentino, 
somewhat tight of voice but singing the words exceedingly well and always in 
character, made a fine effect as Alfio, as did Thelma Votipka as Mamma 
Lucia. Mildred Miller’s Lola was pretty and pert; for some obscure reason, 
few Lolas are more. In Pagliacci, Lucine Amara, somewhat—but only 
somewhat—more sophisticated about her role than she was some three 
years ago, sang Nedda with really golden tone, and Leonard Warren, in 
splendid voice and at last free to act as broadly as he pleased, made a big 
effect as Tonio. The first scheduled Canio was Ramon Vinay; Gino Penno 
was the second, and the one to be reviewed here. There have certainly 
been more interesting personalities than he in this role, but the impact of 
his voice was awesome, and he was never less than intelligent as he went 
about the business of singing an effective Canio. As Silvio, Renato Capecchi 
phrased beautifully, and as Peppe a young American tenor, new this season, 
Charles Anthony (whose real name, altered for obvious reasons, is Anthony 
Caruso), replaced Paul Franke and sang the serenade with attractive lyric 
tone. Before the second performances, Alberto Erede became indisposed 
and was replaced by Renato Cellini, who conducted both operas with broad 
tempi, precise balances, and a good deal of cumulative impact. 

Four performances of Die Walkiire, conducted by Fritz Stiedry and staged 
by Herbert Graf, found Margaret Harshaw and Astrid Varnay sharing 
Briinnhilde and Sieglinde between them, with Set Svanholm as Siegmund, 
Blanche Thebomas Fricka, and Hans Hotter as both Hunding (when Ferdinand 
Frantz sang Wotan) and Wotan (when Lubomir Vichegonov sang Hunding). 
In generally magnificent vocal form, Miss Harshaw seemed more responsive 
than ever before to the emotional side of Briinnhilde and deserved the notable 
success she had. I did not hear her as Sieglinde, a role new to her, but reports 
were good. As for Miss Varnay, she was—as always in Wagner of this 
variety—complete in her projection of every musical and dramatic nuance. 
Granted a lack of sensuous beauty in his voice, Mr. Svanholm was (again as 
always) secure and effective, and so was Miss Thebom. As for Mr. Hotter, 
praise would run immediately into hyperbole. In constant difficulties with 
his upper voice, Mr. Frantz had ample intelligence to come through 
unscathed, although the impression he made was comparatively pale. The 
performance as a whole was well controlled and serious, only the appearance 
of the covey of Valkyries detracting from its dignity. Having to sing 
Valkyries, I suppose, is part of the price of being allowed to sing at the 
Metropolitan. They are a sight to see. 

Although the Aida is still credited as production by Margaret Webster, the 
name of Dino Yannopoulos has been added as stage director—whatever fine 
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Penno as Manrico. 
Photo Sedge LeBlang 


distinction there may be. In actual 
fact, it looks as it originally did, 
suoject to the erosive effects of time 
on settings, costumes, and staging 
details in any repertory production. 
The first performance went, as a 
matter of course, to Zinka Milanov, 
but she was relieved subsequently by 
Herva Nelli. Miss Nelli’s Aida was 
a frustrating one, for she only 
occasionally sounded as well as one 
(that omniscient listener) felt she 
should be sounding all the time. 
Vague as the criticism is, it can only 
be improved by hazarding the 
additional thought that she seemed to think of her voice as needing to be a 
size larger than it was, for she continually spoiled phrases that began 
spinningly enough, by pushing for more volume than her vocal fuses could 
carry. 

As Radames, Gino Penno also turned out to be something of an enigma, 
although a more impressive one. His voice is not, | would think, as big as 
Mario del Monaco’s, measured in actual decibels. But it sounds like Gabriel's 
trumpet, and that is an instrument that not even the designers of the Metro- 
politan had in mind. As he has been singing here, the effect is rather like 
being hit on the ear with a length of resonant gas-pipe. This is not to imply 
that he simply shouts ; he is quite conscientious about dynamic markings. 
But the tone is almost painfully straight and direct and monochromatic, and 
his nicest dynamic observances seem arbitrary and divorced from human 
agency. He had some extremely spectacular moments, but almost none in 
which his singing was exciting in the way singing can be exciting when 
physical prowess is somehow combined with expressive meaning. Nor did 
his acting really add much dimension. Yet he is patently an intelliger.t man 
with a real sense of artistic responsibility. Perhaps it was an off night ; he 
is so capable a singer that it would be nice to think so. 

The Amneris was Blanche Thebom. She was in splendid voice at the outset, 
which encouraged her to push and push until she was in almost no voice at 
all by the end of the opera. Dramatically, she seemed determined to add her 
own spices to the brew. To the regal bars Verdi wrote for Amneris’s first 
appearance, Miss Thebom scampered in like Pitti-Sing or a mechanical 
mouse, presumably on the theory that since Verdi was taking care of the 
regality she should take care of the youthful ardour. Then, after nearly 
knocking poor Mr. Penno down with the royal standard, she spent the 
remainder of the performance flexing her muscles as she swept from plastique 
to plastique. Leonard Warren, in uncharacteristically bumpy voice 
at the time, was the Amonasro, and Nicola Moscona was a fine, authoritative 
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Ramfis, with Lubomir Vichegonov as the King. Fausto Cleva, at his very 
best with big scores like this one, conducted magnificently. 

To make a little extra money the Metropolitan management experimented 
this season with a long-abandoned custom—Gala Concerts. These 
pregrammes of which the one offered was typical, if rather super-gala, used 
to be given on Sunday nights. This one, given on Saturday, March 27, 
included La Traviata, Act II (Licia Albanese, Jan Peerce, Robert Merrill) ; 
the Bacchanale from Samson et Dalila ; Don Carlo, Act III, Scene 1 (Eleanor 
Steber, Blanche Thebom, Jerome Hines, Hans Hctter, Robert Merrill) ; 
Rigoletto, Act III (Roberta Peters, Richard Tucker, Leonard Warren, etc.) ; 
and the Dance of the Hours from La Gioconda—the whole opening with the 
overture to La Forza del Destino. The evening was a thumping success, 
and although there is disagreement as to the artistic probity of such affairs, 
they may well be reinstituted in 1954-5. 


News 
Great Britain 


May seems to be a favourite month for amateur opera. The following events 
are scheduled to take place during the coming weeks : 

Liverpool Opera Company. Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. David Lewis 
Theatre, Liverpool, April 29, 30, May 1. Conductor John Ramsden, producer 
Florence Lewis. 

West Riding Opera Club. The Bartered Bride, Civic Theatre, Leeds, May 19-22. 
Producer Anthony Besch. 

Philopera Circle. L’Amico Fritz (Mascagni) and La Serva Padrona (Pergolesi). 
Assembly Hall, Institute of Education, University of London, May 26-29. 

City Opera Club. Vespri Siciliani (Verdi). Toynbee Hall, London, May 27, 28, 
29. Conductor Alec Dempster. 

The Hebburn Music and Amateur Operatic Society recently gave a number of 
performances of Maritana (Wallace). The Society’s previous productions have 
included Les Cloches de Corneville (Planquette), The Bartered Bride and Cavalleria 
Rusticana. They plan to give Flotow’s Martha in February 1955. 

Leighton Park School recently gave three performances of Linley’s The Duenna. 


America 

Plans for the spring season of the New York City Opera, scheduled to begin the 
last week in March and continue until early May, have been announced by Joseph 
Rosenstock, director of the company. The repertory includes a revival of Salome; 
a new production (the first by this company) of Verdi's Falstaff, in a new English 
translation by Chester Kallmann ; and the world premiére of Aaron Copland’s 
first opera for adults, The Tender Land, staged in a double bill with Menotti’s 
Amahl and the Night Visitors ; Rigoletto ; Carmen; Fledermaus ; La Traviata ; 
Don Giovanni (restaged by Otto Erhardt) ; The Marriage of Figaro ; Hansel and 
Gretel (with Anna Russell scheduled to make her debut as the Witch) ; Cenerentola; 
Madama Butterfly ; and La Bohéme. Frances Yeend and Ellen Faull are among 
— returning to the company, and Mary Curtis is to make her debut as Donna 

nna. 

Chicago, which has been without a permanent opera company of its own since 
1946, is promised a three-week season in the autumn by the newly formed Lyric 
Theatre of Chicago, president Carol Fox and artistic director Nicola Resigno. It 
is rumoured that Callas will make her American début during this season, singing 
in Lucia and Norma. The Advisory Board of this new venture includes such 
distinguished names as Giovanni Martinelli, Giorgio Polacco, Edith Mason, Rosa 
Raisa and Frank St. Leger. The new organization has already tried its wings with 
two performances of Don Giovanni earlier this year, in which the title role was sung 
by Rossi-Lemeni ; John Brownlee sang the part of Leporello for the first time in 
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his career ; Léopold Simoneau was the Ottavio ; Lorenzo Alvary, Masetto ; and 
Luigi Sgarro, the Commendatore. The three female roles were taken by Eleanor 
Steber (Anna), Irene Jordan (Elvira) and Bidu Sayao (Zerlina). The conductor 
was Nicola Resigno and the producer William Wymetal. 


Austria 


Joseph Wechsberg sends the following report from Vienna : 

Vienna’s great musical handicap race is over, and the winner is Dr Karl Béhm* 
who was appointed as director of the Vienna State Opera for five years, beginning 
September 1, 1954. Béhm’s appointment was received with muted enthusiasm by 
Vienna’s press and musical world. There is nothing much to be said against 
him—he is a first-rate musician, able, thorough and a man of good taste—but even 
his fiercest admirers admit that he is hardly likely to live up to the memory of his 
predecessors, among whom were Mahler, Weingartner, Schalk and Strauss. Some 
call him a human metronome and others refer to him as a schooimaster. Being 
the perfect Beamte he has been careful not to say too much about his plans in order 
not to antagonize Vienna’s many fractions and factions. He wants to change the 
present ‘star system’ into an ‘ensemble system’ ; though Vienna has more of an 
ensemble than, say, New York, Milan or Berlin. He hopes to re-open the newly 
rebuilt State Opera House on Ringstrasse in October, 1955, with ‘six premiéres in 
the first ten days’. Currently, there are fifty operas in Vienna’s repertory, but all 
scenery will have to be newly created for the big house. The Theater an der Wien, 
which has become dear to Vienna’s operagoers for its intimate character and 
beautiful acoustics, is going to be kept for Mozart operas and other works that do 
not require a large stage. The Volksoper will go on playing classical operetta, and 
in summer there will be al-fresco performances of Figaro in the courtyard of 
Schénbrunn Castle. So there may be four operas on some nights in Vienna. 

Béhm conducted a single performance of Elektra after his appointment, perhaps 
in order to show what he can do best ; and his best was very good indeed. He 
held the 100-odd members of the Philharmoniker down to chamber-music subtlety 
but no detail was lost : the whole wonderful score was there in all its intrinsic 
beauty. Strauss once said after an Elektra which he conducted here in the Twenties 
that he was pleased when somebody told him, ‘Tonight I understood every word.’ 
The audience understood every word of BGhm’s Elektra, yet the climaxes were all 
there and for a 100 minutes the people were glued to the edge of their seats. Elektra 
is now the most astonishing single performance in Vienna, owing no doubt to Christel 
Goltz, the most remarkable Elektra since Gutheil-Schoder, to Hilde Zadek (Chryso- 
themis) and to the Klytemnaestra of either Elizabeth HOngen or Margarete Klose. 

A few weeks earlier the State Opera had presented another Strauss premiére, the 
ninth Strauss opera in its repertory, Intermezzo. This ‘domestic comedy with 
symphonic interludes’ is sometimes looked down upon by Ariadne or Frau ohne 
Schatten enthusiasts as a lightweight item. The book, by Strauss himself, is slight : 
the domestic trials and tribulations of Richard and Pauline Strauss, here called 
Robert and Christine Storch. Viennese who have known the Meister and Frau 
Pauline chuckle nostalgically as the little comedy develops. Frau Christine has a 
m‘ld flirtation with a Baron in the mountains when she finds out that her husband 
meets a girl in Vienna who calls him ‘Schatz’. It is all a mistake, of course, and 
after some comedy of errors there is a magnificent musical reconciliation which is 
almost as beautiful as the final trio from Rosenkavalier or the Arabella duet. 
The singers have to switch between recitation, talk and song. The emotional 
happenings are expressed in the symphonic interludes, which are not lightweight, 
but fine, full-bodied, Straussian programme music. 

It is just the kind of thing that they do best at the Theater an der Wien. Back 
in 1927, when Lotte Lehmann and Alfred Jerger sang the main parts, the work 
disappeared after sixteen performances; this time the success should be more 
durable. Herr and Frau Storch were played by Alfred Poell and Hilde Zadek, 

* Béhm was born in Graz in 1894. In 1921 he was invited by Bruno Walter to the Munich Opera, 
in 1927 he became Generalmusikdirektor at Darmstadt, and in 1934 he was appointed artistic director 
of the Dresden Staatsoper. He was at Vienna from 1942-4, and since the war has conducted there a great 
deal. Among the operas created under Béhm’s baton are Strauss’s Die schweigsame Frau and 
Daphne, Sutermeister’s Romeo and Juliet and Die Zauberinsel, Orff’s new realization of Monteverdi's 


Orfeo, and Einem’s Der Prozess. Béhm will be assisted by Professor Franz Salmhofer and Dr 
Hermann Juch as heads of the Theater an der Wien and the Volksoper respectively.— Ed. 
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Hilde Zadek and Rudolph Christ in ‘Intermezzo’ at the Vienna State Opera. 
Photo Pittner 


near-ideal in their faultless diction, beautiful singing and modern acting. Zadek 
particularly managed to create a completely convincing character. The conductor 
was Rudolf Moralt, sensitive, discreet, yet exciting. He is by far the best of the 
Opera’s regular conductors. The orchestra which the night before had performed 
its duty with bewildering Schlamperei in Verdi, had the sensuous tone for which it 
is famous (on a good night). 

This year even the lean season, when most of the stars are away in New York, 
London, Spain, Naples or Milan, was spiced by an occasional fine evening (a Tristan 
with Médl and Windgassen, Aratel/a with della Casa and Poell, a first-rate Bohéme 
with della Casa and the indestructible Roswaenge, Meistersinger with Schéffler, 
Frick and Hopf, Ariadne with Zadek, Jurinac and Lipp). And now spring and the 
end of the Metropolitan season are here, and the Vienna Festival will bring us, 
after May 29, twenty-two first-rate performances in so many evenings. 


_ At the beginning of February the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, with soloists 
from the Staatsoper, gave a concert performance of Schubert’s Alfonso and Estrella. 


Belgium 

From May 8 to 12 the Vienna State Opera will give a series of performances at 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts, Brussels. The operas are to be Figaro, Zauberfléte, 
Entfiihrung, Don Giovanni and Elisir d’Amore. Artists include Griimmer, Giiden, 
Jurinac, Lipp, Loose, Reining, Seefried, Baylé, Dermota, Edelmann, Frick, Klein, 
Poell, Schéffler and Weber. Karl Béhm is the conductor. 


Germany 
Horst Koegler sends the following report from Berlin: 

I wonder whether Felsenstein’s new production of Die Zauberfléte may not have 
cost the Berlin Komische Oper nearly as much money as the Arts Council grants 
to Covent Garden as its yearly subsidy. It is the most elaborate, gorgeous spectacle 
I have ever seen on a Berlin stage. No wonder then that Felsenstein spent a whole 
year on the preparations of what revealed itself on the premiére as an—of course 
frantically applauded—orgy of kitsch ! 
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The Finale of ‘Die Zauberfléte’ at the Komische Oper, Berlin. 
Photo Jiirgen Simon 


It was Felsenstein’s idea to revive Zauberfléte as a product of baroque theatre. 
By his designer, Rudolf Heinrich, he had the whole stage framed with a baroque 
architectural set, beginning with big pirouetting pillars in the audience and finishing 
up-stage with a monumental baroque fagade. The stage-boxes were masked by a 
three-fold divided relief: the upper gallery representing a row of figures which might 
have been taken from Chartres Cathedral, the next a phantasy of Indian motives, 
and the ground level exhibitions of the Far East. The curtain is obviously an early 
Chinese painting, while the backdrops are inspired by Japanese, Chinese, Indian, 
South-Italian, South-German baroque, and other, less easily traceable influences. 
Papageno sings the first verse of Ein Mddchen oder Weibchen towards a tree, 
decorated with naked girls in the manner of soap-box posters ; the last two verses 
he addresses at bikini-dressed nudities just coming from a Hollywood beauty- 
contest. 

The same jumble marks the over-detailed costumes, which stem from all countries 
of the Near and Far East, or—in the case of the three ladies—from German 
operetta-tradition of the 1900s. One thing, however, they have in common : they 
are completely successful in making even such handsome singers as Sonia Schéner 
(Pamina) and Richard Holm (Tamino) look ugly and prematurely aged. 

This Zauberfléte is primarily a display of stage-machinery, so it was only justified 
that the whole technical staff should participate in the final curtain. The fire- 
brigade surely had its great day, and I presume that there was a whole guard of men 
in the wings standing alert with fire-hoses during the fire and water scene, which 
had such a big explosion that stage and audience were swept by clouds of smoky 
mist, covering the whole house. One could observe the Papageno-Papagena scene 
and the finale only very dimly. Of course it was rather difficult to hear anything 
of the music : everyone was coughing. I cannot say whether Benno Kusche 
and Irmgard Armgart, Papageno and Papagena, really did sing at all. In any other 
opera-house in the world such circumstances would be rightly called perfect murder 
of voices ! 

Of course Felsenstein reinstates all the usual cuts in the dialogue, and together 
with his slow-motion acting—which often slows down the music too—this makes 
for a performance lasting nearly four hours. That he has his chorus more often 
than not entering from the stalls is another one of his debatable mannerisms, which 
wears thinner and thinner the more one becomes accustomed to it. What I missed 
completely was a lighter humorous touch. Had Kusche himself, not brought 
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some of it the laughter would have been evoked only by rather cheap slapstick comedy 
effects. Of the March of the Priests he made an enigmatic drawing-room assembly 
(aiming undoubtedly at a ‘humanization’ of the Priests, now called by him 
Consecrators). 

And Mozart ? He was never so completely absent as during this performance ! 
The Zauberfiéte is a pale and uninteresting score—if you don’t believe me, come 
and hear Meinhard von Zallinger conduct it! There were occasions when I had 
the feeling that he had ceased to conduct at all and the whole show—it is a show ! 
—stopped in a close-up. There were other good voices besides Schéner, Holm, 
and Kusche; Jutta Vulpius, for instance, mastered the coloratura of the Queen as 
if it were child’s play (though I longed for more edge in her attack). Hans Reinmar 
was a sonorous Speaker, and Sigmund Roth a not too well sung, but extremely 
lovable, boyish Sarastro. Karl-Heinz Thomann’s Monostatos was excellently sung. 
The three ladies were utterly boring, and their singing of the first trio foreshadowed 
the bad standard of ensemble which was to follow during the rest of the performance. 
Casting the three Boys with real boys may be an interesting experiment, but it spoilt 
their music. 

At the Stiadtische Oper Fra Diavolo is made a modern gang-leader, who appears 
in a motor-car—why not on a Vespa, which surely would have been an even better 
stunt—hunting after travelling Englishmen with large purses. Giinter Roth—who 
has, by the way, apparently not heard of a basic travel-allowance—has stressed the 
farcical elements so much that the more subtle numbers of the score are ruthlessly 
destroyed. Reinhard Peters was a wholly unsympathetic conductor, and Sebastian 
Hauser such an ill-humoured bandit that the rest of the cast, consisting of charming 
Lisa Otto as Zerline, the elegant Horst Wilhelm as Lorenzo, Herbert Brauer and Sieg- 
linde Wagner as Lord and Lady Kook- 
burn and Herold Kraus and Fritz Hoppe 
as the two guys a la Marx brothers, 
could not make up for their deficiencies. 
Highlight of this production was 
Fenneker’s enchanting settings and 
costumes, with a pale green duffle-coat 
for Lord Kookburn. as_ piéce de 
resistance! 

Recent guests at the Staatsoper have 
included Age Joesten (Leonore), Rudolf 
Gonszar (Sachs), Maria Reining 
(Arabella, Marschallin), Anny Schlemm, 
(Butterfly), and Matthieu Ahlersmeyer 
(Mandryka). 

The next new productions at the 
Komische Oper will be Hugo Wolf’s Der 
Corregidor, in a new version by Hans 
Reinmar, and Eine Nacht in Venedig. 


At Bremen, Paul van Kempen has 
conducted a new production of Der 
Rosenkavalier with Liselotte Thoma- 
miller as the Marschallin. The same 
artist has also sung as Briinnhilde in 
Gétterddammerung . 


At Dessau, there will be a Wagner 
Festival from May 8 to 20, when 
performances of The Ring, Meistersinger, 
Tannhduser, Lohengrin and Der fliegende 
Hollander will be given. 





Benno Kusche as Papageno. 





Ilse Hollweg has recently made a series of guest appearances at Diisseldorf, where 
she has been heard as Violetta and Olympia in Tales of Hoffmann. The new 
production of Der Rosenkavalier was conducted by Eugen Szenkar and produced 
by Georg Hartmann, with scenery and costumes by Dominik Hartmann. The part 
of the Feldmarschallin was sung by Gertrud Jahoda, Oktavian by Hanna Ludwig, 
Sophie by Anna Tassopulos and Ochs by Fritz Ollendorf. 

On March 12 Schoenberg’s unfinished opera, Moses und Aron, was performed 
for the first time in the Hamburg Musikhalle. H. H. Stuckenschmidt contributes 
the following account (translated by A.P.) : 

There is something tragic about unfinished works of art. Death's incursion into 
the realm of the immortal seems meaningless and shocking when it cheats the 
creator of his goal. 

Arnold Schoenberg did not complete his largest work for the stage. Begun 
thirty years earlier beneath the southern skies of Lugano and Barcelona, two-thirds 
carried out, it remains a fragment. From a musical point of view, that is: the 
libretto is complete in three acts. During his last years in California Schoenberg’s 
thoughts and desires constantly revolved around the composition of the last 
part. He wished to leave behind him two large-scale vocal works based on Old 
Testament themes : the oratorio, dating back to the first world war, Die Jakobsleiter, 
and the opera Moses und Aron. Other tasks continually intervened. A few weeks 
after The Dance round the Golden Calf, a scene from the opera, had received its 
first performance in Darmstadt, the seventy-six-year-old composer was dead. 

The text of Moses und Aron, Schoenberg's own, is not a libretto in the usual 
sense. It is at once an avowal and an analysis, filled with religious, philosophical 
and contemplative thoughts. Its theme : the conflict between idealism and actu- 
ality. Its form : lofty, occasionally hymn-like, prose of great concentration. In 
three acts, beginning with the Voice in the Burning Bush, and ending with the death 
of Aaron, the irreconcilable nature of monotheism and heathenism are displayed. 
Moses embodies thought, Aaron is his mouthpiece. The former wishes to serve the 
one true God, the latter wishes to make Him visible—which feat he accomplishes 
by miracles in which the purity of thought is destroyed. Moses is confronted by 
the golden idol, the Calf, which touches off wild sacrificial and erotic orgies. At 
their climax four maidens, in the arms of the priests, die a lust-death, the ‘morte 
douce’ ; their last sigh of love is a death-rattle. This orgy sets Moses and Aaron 
at variance. Their big dialogue at the end of the second act ends with Moses’ 
doubt-stricken cry : O Wort, du Wort, das mir fehit ! 

In order to match in his music the character of the text, a synthesis of the methods 
of oratorio and of highly dramatic opera, Schoenberg has employed an unusual 
instrumentation. The enlarged classical orchestra with three-and four-fold wind, 
piano, harp, celesta, mandolines and extensive percussion, affords a prodigious 
apparatus to set against the human voices. Besides seven solo singers and a 
speaker for the role of Moses, the work employs singing and speaking choirs. The 
style is characterized by a constant combination of song and rhythmically ordered 
speech. Moses is a speaking role, Aaron a lyrical tenor—in which we may trace a 
symbolic significance : the bearer of the thoughts is deprived of song ; for him 
das Wort fehlt. 

The glowing, individual colours which Schoenberg distils from his orchestra 
surpass anything previously done, even in his earlier stage-works Erwartung and 
Die gliickliche Hand. It would be impossible to enumerate all the noble, fascinating 
details of this score. Let one alone be mentioned. During the revelry round the 
Golden Calf there is suddenly a kind of oriental dance. Violins and violas strike 
the open strings with the wood of their bows ; the lower strings play a chord 
composed of harmonics ; two mandolines, harp, piano, celesta and xylophone, 
accompanied by tambourine and triangle intone a rhythmically flexible melody, 
which is later taken up by trombone and three piccolos, and grows into some 
remarkably compact polyphony. To this there succeeds in violent contrast the 
Dance of the Slaughterers, with alarming four-part giant glissandi from three 
trombones and tuba. 


Lemnitz and Witte in ‘Otello’ at the Berlin Staatsoper earlier this year. 
Photo Eva Kemlein 
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Checking the score of ‘Moses und Aron’ against the microfilm, flown from 
America. Photo N.W.D.R. 


The inspiration of the mighty score springs always from dramatic awareness. It 
is impossible to escape its often overwhelming effect. We may turn aside from 
this speech of extreme expressiveness, calling it too subjective, too personal, too 
“Schoenbergisch’. But we cannot but admire it as a phenomenon which belongs 
among the definitive utterances of the twentieth century. 

Is Moses und Aron stageable ? The Hamburg performance, done as an oratorio 
on the platform of the Musikhalle, left the question open. But the great effect of 
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The end of Act II of ‘Moses und Aron, Barcelona, March 10, 1932. 


many scenes, even those where words were lost in polyphony, certainly suggests 
that the piece has theatrical possibilities. 

The Hamburg Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk can justly pride itself on having 
performed one of the most significant works of our time. Its preparation was no 
light matter. A microfilm was obtained of Schoenberg’s autograph (a reduced 
score, but with every note established), and from this Hermann Scherchen de- 
ciphered the full score. The resulting material entailed months of hard work. 
Choirs in Hamburg (Staatliche Hochschule and NWDR) and Cologne (NWDR) 
shared in the enterprise. Winifred Zillig, Schoenberg’s pupil. prepared the piano- 
score and directed the preliminary rehearsals in Hamburg. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt 
who was to have conducted fell ill shortly before the performance so to Hans 
Rosbaud was entrusted the formidable undertaking. On this occasion, with his 
authoritative technical and stylistic abilities, he excelled himself. He directed his 
large forces with a dedication to the spirit of the work and to that of its creator 
whom he reveres. The realization was utterly convincing. 

Among the soloists, the eminently musical and beautifully sung Aaron of Helmut 
Krebs must be mentioned first. As Moses, Hans Herbert Fiedler made a Biblical, 
affecting speaker. Ilona Steingruber-Wildgans, Helmut Kretschmar, Horst Giinter, 
Hermann Reith and Ursula Zollenkompf also took part. Among the solo sopranos 
in the chorus the beautiful, imaginative singing of Dorothea Férster-Georgis was 
outstanding. The NWDR Symphony Orchestra, having in Berhard Hamann a 
leader experienced in contemporary music, accomplished the utmost in the way of 
precision, beauty of sound, and refinement of tone. 

At the end of the hour-long first act there was lively applause. It mounted o 
the end to an immense ovation for Rosbaud, and all the performers. Ina 
Frau Gertrud Schoenberg and her daughter Nuria, who had come to Hessbuns 
from Hollywood as guests of NWDR, could witness the posthumous triumph of 
the greatest of Schoenberg’s compositions. 

At Leipzig, recent performances have included Wagner-Régeny’s Der Giinstling, 
conducted by Helmut Seidelmann, and produced by Friedrich Ammermann. 
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Anne Bollinger and Peter Anders in a scene from ‘Aroldo’ at the Hamburg 
State Opera. A full account of this production, the first in Germany, will 
appear next month. 


At Liibeck the season’s repertory has included Boris, Forza del Destino, Waffen- 
schmied, Figaro and Schwanda. 

Julius Weismann’s comic opera Die pfiffige Magd has recently been produced at 
Magdeburg, where the season’s repertory also includes Lohengrin, Rigoletto and 
The Bartered Bride. 
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Kempe, Orff, Hatheyer and Hartmann at a rehearsal of *Die Bernaurein’ at 
Munich. Photo Betz 


The most recent new production at the Munich Staatsoper has been Orff’s Die 
Bernauerin, produced by Hartmann and conducted by Kempe. The mixed cast of 
singers and actors included Lorenz Fehenberger, Paul Kuen, Max Proebstl and 
Rosl Schwaiger. Hans Knappertsbuch has been appointed first conductor in 
succession to Rudolf Kempe, who has resigned. He has directed performances of 
Rosenkavalier with Marianne Schech, Hertha Topper, Erika K6th (later Gerda 
Sommerschuh), Otto Edelmann (later Kurt Béhme). Knappertsbusch has also 
taken over the Freischiitz performances. At the Theater am Gartnerplatz there has 
been a new production of Die Hochzeit des Jobs (see OPERA for December, 1953 
pp. 740-1) by Joseph Haas, in celebration of the composer’s seventy-fifth birthday. 
The opera was conducted by Kurt Eichorn and produced by Heinz Arnold in 
collaboration with the composer. The cast included Gerda Sommerschuh, 
Irmgard Barth, Karl Schmitt-Walter, Max Proebstl, Paul Kuen, Robert Hager, 
Rudolf Wiinzer and Kar! Ostertag. 

At Stuttgart Kurt Honolka’s recension of Weber’s Euryanthe has recently been 
staged. René Klopfenstein contributes the following account (translated by A.P.) : 

For the most part Weber’s operas have not yet found their proper place in the 
operatic repertory. The fault, as we know, does not lie in the brilliant, imaginative 
music, but in the clumsy librettos on absurd subjects, and in the tedium of the 
recitatives and of certain of the arias. Among these miserable librettos, none is 
more ridiculous and childish than that of Euryanthe, written by Helmina von Chezy, 
an ambitious literary lady who urged herself on Schubert and Weber. She specialized 
in improbable tales of chivalry—a taste of the times. Nevertheless the subject of 
Euryanthe had a tradition behind it. It appears in a French conte of the 13th century. 
Boccacio and Shakespeare both made use of it. But at the beginning of the 19th 
century Helmina von Chezy so much deformed this story as to make it incompre- 
hensible ; she invented a new character called Emma; and she concocted an 
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‘Euryanthe’ at the Stuttgart Opera. Photo Madeleine Winkless 








intrigue which lacked both logic and dramatic effect. In many revivals people tried 
to shorten and refurbish this unhappy Euryanthe, which in its original version runs to 
four and a half hours of music. In Germany every ten years there is an attempt to 
rescue the work. Each attempt has foundered. The last version, done at Bremen a 
few years ago, had no success at all. 

In fact a major operation was necessary : a complete rehandling of the libretto. 
Kurt Honolka has successfully undertaken this tricky task. He has modified the 
work without injury to Weber’s music. In this new version Euryanthe plays for two- 
and-a-half hours, and is as stageable as Traviata or The Magic Flute. The success of 
the Stuttgart performances proves it. 

Honolka has not tampered with Weber’s music, but has been content to remove 
certain tedious passages. The final chorus, based on the motifs from the Overture, 
is the only number composed by the adapter, and it provides a brilliant and splendid 
ending of which Weber would surely have approved. The main changes are in 
text and in staging—where they were most needed. In particular, the second act is 
transformed by the addition of a new scene. To understand the modification, we 
must briefly recall the plot : 

The scene is the court of France. Comtes Gérard and Lysiart are quarrelling 
about Euryanthe, Gérard’s wife. Lysiart claims that, like every other woman, 
Euryanthe is capable of infidelity. With the help of Claudia, her maid, Lysiart 
obtains apparently incontrovertible evidence of Euryanthe’s infidelity : a description 
of her bedroom, and the fact that she has a birthmark on her bosom. There is 
general amazement at Lysiart’s declaration. Gérard casts off his wife, while 
Lysiart marries his accomplice, Claudia. But the latter, tortured by remorse, 
eventually confesses her stratagem. Meanwhile the King discovers Euryanthe dead 
of despair at the roadside. By a miracle she is brought back to life again, and rejoins 
Gérard. All ends happily. 

The focal point of this story is the second act, where Lysiart obtains the proof of 
Euryanthe’s supposed infidelity. Helmina von Chezy was content to report the 
evidence. Kurt Honolka has added a scene where Claudia administers to her 
mistress the sleeping-potion which enables Lysiart to enter her chamber. To 


‘Amelia goes to the Ball’ (Menotti) at the Scala. Photo Piccagliani 
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underline the mysterious atmosphere of sleep and intrigue, the adapter has used the 
Geistermusik from the slow central section of the Overture. 

Euryanthe now becomes a stageable opera of normal duration, no longer quaint 
or absurd, but with a plot that has an inherent psychological probability. One also 
realizes its historical importance. Composed in 1823, midway between Fidelio 
and Wagner's earliest work, Euryanthe for the first time does away with spoken or 
sung recitative. In this durchkomponierte Oper one can find elements which the 
composer of The Ring was later to adapt. 

The Stuttgart performance was exceptionally good ; most of the singers are 
members of the Bayreuth company. Trude Eiperle was a perfect Weber heroine, 
and Hilde Scheppan made of Claudia the detestable creature implied in the libretto. 
Wolfgang Windgassen (Gérard) and especially Gustav Neidlinger (Lysiart) played 
their parts with an awareness of their true significance as Wagnerian prototypes. 

The simple décor of Gerd Richter (sometimes almost too sketchy) threw into 
relief the complexity of the action. Georg Hartmann’s production happily insisted 
on the psychological drama rather than on the eccentricities of the plot. And thus 
designer and producer rescued Euryanthe by methods diametrically opposed to those 
adopted for the Paris Oberon. Ferdinand Leitner and Wilhelm Seelgelken 
alternated as conductor. This Euryanthe caused a stir in Germany, and several 
theatres propose to take it into their repertory. 

Other events at Stuttgart have included a new production of Un Ballo in Maschera 
with Maria Kinasiewicz, Res Fischer, Josef Traxel, and Engelbert Czubock. The con- 
ductor was Josef Diinnwald, the producer Siegfried Tittert. This was followed by 
a new production of Britten’s Rapeof Lucretia with Hetty Pliimacher, Stefan 
Schwer, Wilhelm Schirp ; conductor 
Wilhelm Seegelken, producer Werner 
Dobbertin. At the beginning of May 
Werner Egk’s Zaubergeige, under the 
direction of Ferdinand Leitner and 
produced by Kurt Puhlmann, is due for 
production, and in June, Strauss’s Die 
Frau ohne Schatten with Trude Eiperle, 
Maria Kinasiewicz, Res Fischer, Hetty 
Pliimacher, Hans Blessin, Hans Cramer, 
Alfred Pfeifle, Gustav Neidlinger, 
Wilhelm Schirp and Wolfgang Wind- 
gassen. The conductor will be Ferdinand 
Leitner, the producer Kurt Puhlmann. 


Italy 


Peter Dragadze sends the following 
report from Milan : 

Owing to the illness of de Sabata, 
Tristan was replaced by a production of 
Goétterdimmerung, which was both 
conducted and produced by Heinz 
Tietjen, as recently in Berlin. There was a 
really fine performance from Gertrud 
Grob-Prandl as Briinnhilde ; Suthaus as 
Siegfried was, at times, drowned by 
the orchestra. The rest of the cast 
included Josef Greindl, Karl Wolfram, 
Hilde Konetzni, Ruth Siewert and Ira 
Malaniuk. The performances of 
Cenerentola under Giulini were of the 
highest possible standard, with Simio- 
nato singing the title part for which she is 


Rise Stevens as Erodiade in Mortari’s 
‘La Figlia del Diavolo’ at the Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 
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Elda Ribetti and Aldo Bertocci in ‘La Gita in Campagna’ at the Scala. 
Photo Piccagliani 


justly renowned. Nicola Monti was a light-weight Ramiro, Bruscantini an 
amusing Dandini, and Petri a somewhat exaggerated Don Magnifico. The rest of 
the cast included Dora Gatta, Fernanda Cadoni and Carlo Badioli. The production, 
sets and costumes were all the work of the young Franco Zefferelli, and very success- 
ful they were too. 

Rise Stevens made a successful Scala debut as Erodiade in a new one act opera, 
La Figlia del Diavolo, a Salome story with music by Virglio Mortari. The work was 
melodious if a trifle monotonous musically. The part of Salome was taken by a 
dancer, Giuliana Barbaschi, Herod by Gian Giacomo Guelfi and the Eunuch by 
Angelo Mercuriali. The production was by Corrado Pavolini who was also respon- 
sible for the libretto. This was followed by the premiere of Mario Peragallo’s La Gita 
in Campagna, with libretto by Alberto Moravia. The story tells of two young people 
who are stranded in the country during the German occupation of Italy and robbed 
of their clothes by gypsies. The leading parts were taken by Elda Ribetti and Aldo 
Bertocci who had to make their entrance in a real motor-car. The work had a very 
hostile reception and was withdrawn at the composer’s request after the second 
performance. The evening’s entertainment was completed by the first Scala 
performance of Menotti’s Amelia Goes to the Ball which had a well-deserved success. 
Margherita Carosio returned to sing the title part, charming of course dramatically 
but not in good voice ; Panerai was the Husband, Prandelli the Lover, and the rest 
of the cast included Maria Amadini, Enrico Campi, Silvana Zanolli and Elena 
Mazzoni ; Menotti was the producer. Nino Sanzogno conducted all three operas. 
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Lydia Styx and Petre Munteanu in ‘Boulevard Solitude’ at Naples. 
Photo Troncone 


The spring season at Catania opened on March 18 with a production of Bellini’s 
La Straniera with Adriana Guerrini, Adriana Lazzarini, Piero Miranda Ferraro, 
Ugo Savarese and Bruno Carmassi, conductor del Cupolo ;_ this was followed by 
Un Ballo in Maschera (Stella, Gavioli, Benedetti, Braschi, Mascherini, conductor 
del Cupolo), Rigoletto (Poggi, Savarese, Carmassi, conductor Ziino), Francesca da 
Rimini (Zandonai) (Caniglia, Turrini, Guelfi, conductor Parenti), Pagliacci 
(Beltrami, Lucchiari, Tagliabue), Cavalleria Rusticana (Caniglia, Ferrari, Fabbri) 
and Cosi fan tutte (Beltrami, Lazzarini, Gavioli, Petroff, Fabbri, Carmassi, 
conductor Ziino). 


At the Piccolo Teatro del Musica, Florence, Franco Ghione conducted I/ 
Conte Ory with Virginea Zeani, Cesy Broggini, Mafalda Masini, Juan Oncina, Paolo 
Forte and Agostino Ferrein. 


The spring season at the Teatro Carlo Felice, Genoa opened with a performance of 
Guglielmo Tell conducted by Capuana and sung by Antonietta Stella, Mario 
Filippeschi, Giuseppe Taddei, Silvio Maionica and Marco Stefanoni ; the producer 
was Otto Erhardt. This was followed by Tosca with Callas, conducted by Ghione. 
Other operas to be given during the season include Rigoletto, La Forza del Destino, 
Meistersinger, and three one-act works, Amahl, Djamileh (Bizet) and La Granceola 
(Lualdi), this last conducted by the composer himself. Other artists engaged include 
Caterina Mancini, Cloe Elmo, Anna Maria Rovere, Agostino Lazzari, Mirto Picchi, 
Stabile, Raimondo Torres, Roberto Turrini, Sesto Bruscantini, Marco Stefanoni, 
Giorgio Tozzi, Giangiacomo Guelfi, Ettore Bastianini and Melchiorre Luise. 

Ester Dinacci sends the following report from Naples : 

The first performance at the San Carlo of Henze’s Boulevard Solitude was not 
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received with any great enthusiasm, though a number of modern opera goers approved 
of it. The standard of production of the work was very high, and the musical side of 
it was well handled by Jonel Perlea. Lydia Styx and Petre Munteanu were deservedly 
cheered for their interpretations of the leading roles ; Mario Borriello and Piero di 
Palma also contributed to the artistic success of the evening. 

Eugen Onegin has never been heard before in Naples, and the recent production 
was conducted by Serafin for whom unfortunately the San Carlo Orchestra did 
not play as well as they can. The Turkish soprano, Leila Gencer, was a dramatic 
Tatiana ; the title role was taken by Gino Bechi, and Giuseppe Campora was an 
admirable Lenski, singing with a warm and lovely tone. The rest of the cast 
included Oralia Dominguez as a brilliant Olga, Amalia Pini, one of the best of today’s 
contraltos, as Filipievna, and Piero di Palma, a successful Monsieur Triquet. The 
producer was Pietro Scharoff, the choreography was by Bianca Gallizia, and the 
settings were by Parravicini. 

The premiére of Jacopo Napoli’s Pescatori can hardly be called a success. The 
leading roles were taken by Graziella Rivera, Amalia Pini, Giuseppe Campora, 
—” Ziliani, Antonio Cassinelli and Pietro di Palma, the sets were by 

ristini. 

The season at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo, which opened as reported in last 
month’s OPERA with a production of Bellini’s 7 Capuletti e i Montecchi, continued 
with performances of Boris Godunov with Rossi-Lemeni, Disma de Cecco, Mirto 
Picchi, Cloe Elmo, Modesti, and Stefanoni, and // Trovatore with Anna de Cavalieri, 
Stignani, Filippeschi and Savarese ; both operas were conducted by Serafin. 

The season at Parma opened with a performance of Die Walkiire sung in Italian 
by Elena Nicolai (Briinnhilde), Maria Minetto (Sieglinde), Gino Penno (Siegmund) 
and Bruno Sbalchiero (Wotan), conductor de Fabritiis. This was followed by 
performances of The Consul (Gardino, Palombini ; conductor Nino Verchi), 
Rigoletio (Baruffi, Raimondi, Protti, Palombini ; conductor Vechi), Aida (Martorel, 
Consolandi, Zambruno, Bersellini ; conductor Podesta), Norma (Mancini, Nicolai, 
Corelli ; conductor Ziino) and Otello (Noli, de Santis, Protti.) 

The very successful season at the 
Teatro Giuseppe Verdi, Trieste, came to 
an end with a production of Busoni’s 
Arlecchino in which the singers were 
Ornella Rovero, Michele Cazzato, and 
Carlo Badioli; the conductor was 
Luigi Toffolo. Other operas given 
towards the end of the season were 
Thais with Fiorella Carmen Forti Ettore 
Bastianini, Glauco Scarlin, conductor 
Toffolo, and Tosca with Caniglia, 
Umberto Borsd, Gobbi and Badioli, 
conductor Argeo Quadri. 


Monte Carlo 


The season at the Monte Carlo Opera 
has continued with performances of 
Tosca (Tebaldi, Prandelli, Taddei ; 
conductor Questa), Cosi fan tutte 
(Guiditta Mazzoleni, Dagmar Hermann, 
Loose, Dermota, Kunz, Schdffler ; 
conductor Loibner) and La Basoche 
(Messager) (Denise Duval, Nadine 
Renaux, Pierre Mollet, Louis Noguera ; 
conductor Albert Wolff). 


Virginea Zeani,as the Countess Adele 
in ‘Il Conte Ory’ at Florence. 
Photo Levi 











Switzerland 

The Basle Theatre has recently staged two works by Carl Orff, Carmina Burana 
and Die Kluge (premiére February 13). Berne has given the world-premiére of 
Kalman’s operetta, Arizona-Lady (two acts and seven scenes ; libretto by Gustave 
Beer and Alfred Griinewald ; February 14, 1954). Marcel Sénéchaud reports on 
these events (translation by A.P.). 

The scenic cantata Carmina Burana (‘Cantiones profanes cantoribus et choris 
cantandae comitantibus instrumentis atque imaginibus magicis,’ 1936), a setting of 
25 secular songs in low Latin and medieval German from the famous Benedictbeuren 
Manuscript, has become a popular work throughout the world, in both stage and 
concert form. In 1941 it was mounted in Zurich ; now it joins the Basle repertory. 
The Basle performance, the work of the young producer Wolf-Dieter Ludwig, is 
very free, in décor and costumes (by Lilly Gundy and Franz Glatthar), in the 
stationing of the choirs on the stage, and in the very conception of mimed and danced 
spectacle. The first part (Spring), with its lively, fresh songs and dances, was 
particularly successful. The second (The Tavern) seemed to be a little too formal, 
apart from the episode of the dying swan (played by a female dancer and sung by the 
cook who pursues the plucked bird which he wishes to place on the spit). The third 
part (Cours d’Amour) suggested interesting sequences which evoked the precious 
atmosphere of troubadour art. The soloists were Laurie Lutz (soprano), Ferry 
Gruber (tenor), and Derrik Olsen (baritone). 

Die Kluge, based on Grimm’s tale of the King and the Prudent Woman, is a 
masterpiece of neo-primitivism, in which the German composer finds musical 
equivalents—fused with word and gesture—for the feeling and atmosphere of a 
story by turns sentimental and gay, solemn and comic, homely and grave. The 
performers, under Silvio Varvisio (who also conducted Carmina Burana) were much 
applauded, particularly Laurie Lutz (the Peasant’s Daughter), Michael Rhodes (the 
King), Max Knapp (the Gaoler), Ferry Gruber (the Donkey-driver), and the three 
Masks, Hans Jonelli, Josef Wyss and Mogens Wedel. On the first night the public 
showed lively pleasure in the entertainment, which they applauded warmly right 
from the Introduction of Carmina Burana. It should certainly run for some time. 

One day when passing through Berne, Emmerich Kalman was delighted by a 
production of his Countess Maritza at the Théatre Municipal. And so he promised 
his latest operetta, Arizona-Lady, to this theatre, which has been directed since 
last autumn by Stephan Beinl and where Georg Meyer and Walter Lederer are, 
respectively, conductor and producer of the new piece. The premiére revealed 
an immoderately long work, which certainly needs cutting. The libretto peoples 
the stage with 1920 cowboys (Arizona-Lady is the name of a race-horse, not that 
of the heroine); and there are no less than 28 characters, all representing operetta’s 
stock types. The work is banal and disappointing, for it offers nothing new and its 
music (some twenty numbers), though smart and well scored, could readily be inter- 
changed with that of The Czardas Princess, Countess Maritza, The Circus Princess 
or Violette de Montmartre. Apart from some rhythms given to the humorous 
couple, and some ‘song’ effects in the choruses, it remains basically Hungaro-slav, 
and would suit some puzta tale far better than it does this one. The librettist Beer 
and several theatre directors took a hand in the presentation on which the Berne 
Theatre lavished care. 


Book Review 


ACCENTS ON OPERA : a series of brief essays, stressing known and little known 
facts and facets of a familiar art, by Boris Goldovsky, with vital statistics on operatic 
premieres by Mary Ellis Peltz. Sponsored by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, and 
published by Farrar, Strauss and Young, New York at $4. 

Although this book is not yet available in England, I would like to recommend it 
to readers of OPERA in case they are able to obtain it from America. It contains, in 
essay form, the famous twelve-minute interval talks made by Mr. Goldovsky, during 
the Saturday afternoon Metropolitan broadcasts. There are thirty-seven operas 
dealt with, all with music examples, including Peter Grimes, The Rake’s Progress, 
Elektra, Gioconda, Lucia and Don Carlo. Mrs. Peltz has added interesting 
information about the world premieres of each work. H.D.R. 
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Finale of Act II of ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ at the Scala Photo: Piccagliani 


Gramophone Records 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Donizetti), with Maria Callas (Lucia), Anna 
Maria Canali (Alisa), Giuseppe di Stefano (Edgardo), Tito Gobbi (Enrico), Raphael 
Arie (Raimondo), Valiano Natali (Arturo), Gino Sarri (Normanno) Orchestra & 
Chorus of Maggio Musicale, Florence. Serafin. C.33CX1131-2. Ditto, with Dolores 
Wilson (Lucia), Ebe Ticozzi (Alisa), Gianni Poggi (Edgardo), Anselmo Colzani 
(Enrico), Silvio Maionica (Raimondo), Mario Carlin (Arturo), Guglielmo Fazzini 
(Normanno). Orchestra & Chorus of the ‘Opera di Milano.’ Capuana. N.ULP 
9232 (3 discs). 

Lucia di Lammermoor has in its one hundred and twenty years of life become more 
and more a prima-donna opera, a work revived specially for the star personality— 
Patti, Melba, Tetrazzini, Barrientos, Dal Monte and Lily Pons, are names that 
spring to mind immediately as famous Lucias. Yet the opera has far more in it 
than one would think, and Toscanini in his famous Scala production in the 1920's 
treated it not as a prima-donna opera, but as an ensemble opera, though naturally 
he chose a cast who could sing the music: Dal Monte, Pertile, Stracciari and Pinza. 
One gathers that Karajan’s production of the work at the Scala this season was also 
the kind that treated the opera as worthy of consideration for its own sake. In the 
two present recordings, one gets the impression that Serafin too looks on the work as 
something more than a show piece for his prima-donna, though as that soprano 
happens to be Callas, he might be forgiven had he so chosen to do ! 

Under Serafin’s direction the opera has dramatic pace, excitement and moments of 
great beauty ; the orchestra and chorus play and sing in the best Italian tradition. 
Under Capuana in the Nixa set, we have rather too much loud playing, and some 
coarse chorus work ; but both conductors know and love the score. The Nixa set 
includes the exciting duet for Edgardo and Enrico which comes at the beginning of 
Act III, and which is never performed these days in the opera house, it certainly is 
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worth hearing, and it is a pity that Serafin did not include in it the Columbia re- 
cording, which being on two discs, is of course considerably cheaper. 

The role of Lucia was originally one that could be tackled by any lyric soprano with 
a coloratura technique ; then in the process of time it has come to be regarded more 
and more as the personal property of the soprano leggiera-—rather like Gilda in 
Rigoletto, for which part incidentally Toscanini once chose Milanov for a New York 
concert performance ! The original vocal score gives Lucia a high B flat (with an 
optional C in one section of the Mad scene), and an A flat in the Cadenza. All the 
embellishments that have come to be associated with the part have been the work of 
the different Lucias, beginning with the very first one, Fanny Persiani. As coloratura 
soprano voices became less and less voluminous and more and more fragile, so more 
and more ornaments were added. Lily Pons in New York generally transposes the 
Mad scene up a whole tone, while Mado Robin reaches the dizzy heights of a high B 
flat above high C, a whole octave above what Donizetti originally wrote! Now 
Callas can do wonderful things in the upper register, but her voice as we know has 
far more weight to it than the usual type of Lucia, indeed this Lucia is a dramatic 
soprano, who can also sing coloratura music with the best of them! I was greatly 
surprised to find Callas’s Lucia dismissed in a couple of sentences by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor in The Observer recently, because he feels that her voice has become too 
dark and heavy, and so misses the simplicity of the character. Could Pagliughi, 
Carosio, dal Monte et a/, even begin to invest their Lucias with the tragic overtones 
that Callas is capable of ? Did such an intelligence ever colour the interpretations 
of Patti and Melba ?—I doubt it. No, with Callas, Lucia becomes a tragic heroine 
of the kind generally associated with the great classic operas. Her vocalism is 
not one-hundred per cent. perfect, but what gifts this artist possesses. By comparison 
Miss Wilson is rather small beer—yet a performance of Lucia such as she gives, is 
really quite good, if only one did not have Callas’s voice all the time at the back 
of one’s listening ear. Wilson is a pupil of Dal Monte’s and has obviously been 
well schooled in all the traditional tricks of Lucia. Her voice is brittle and not 
particularly beautiful; if one is to have this kind of soprano to sing Lucia, then I 
prefer Pagliughi every time. 

Di Stefano on Columbia sings well for the most part, and the voice often sounds 
quite beautiful. Poggi on Nixa gives his best performance to date on records, but 
one always has the impression with this artist, that he really could do so much better 
if he exerted himself a little more, the dramatic material is there. Gobbi’s Enrico 
is as one would expect extremely dramatic and the letter duet with Lucia is most 
exciting, but I would prefer a smoother tone. Colzani, the other Enrico, sings well, 
and if not on quite such a big scale as Gobbi, he is fully acceptable. Arie is the 
weak link on Columbia ; Maionica is the better of the two—but oh, for a Raimondo 
like Pinza! The smaller parts are adequately done, it is interesting to note that 
the Columbia Normanno, Gino Sarri, has sung the title part of Otello for Urania ! 

I find the recording quality of the Nixa set the better of the two ; there is, at 
least on my set and machine, too much pre-echo on the Columbia set, but that of 
course makes no difference to one’s final judgment, that the Callas-Serafin Lucia 
is one of the most exciting operatic experiences of our time. H.D.R. 

IL TROVATORE (Verdi), with Zinka Milanov (Leonora), Fedora Barbieri 
(Azucena), Margaret Roggero (Ines), Jussi Bjérling (Manrico), Leonard Warren 
(di Luna), Nicola Moscona (Ferrando), George Cehanovsky (Gypsy), Nathaniel 
Sprinzena (Messanger). RCA Victor Orchestra. Robert Shaw Chorale. Renato 
Cellini. G.ALP 1112-3. 

This set was recorded in New York in 1953, and its only serious competitor, though 
not as far as this country is concerned, is Cetra’s Radio Italiana performance under 
Previtali, with Mancini, Pirazzini, Lauri-Volpi and Tagliabue. Perhaps the word 
‘serious’ is the wrong one to use, for on all counts, the HMV soloists beat their 
Italian opposite numbers; where the Cetra set is superior is in the Italian atmosphere 
that it produces, owing primarily to the less hurried tempi adapted by Previtali. I am 
afraid I find Cellini’s Toscanini-like express methods infuriating, and so obviously 
do his singers. 

Milanov could be a heavenly Leonora, her singing of D’amor sull’ali rosee is 
sheer beauty—lI can think of no other soprano who produces such ethereal soft notes, 
but this last-act aria is not unfortunately the whole story of Leonora, and Milanov 
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does some funny things elsewhere—especially in the Act I aria and the Miserere— 
her contribution to the finale of the Convent scene is again of much beauty. Barbieri, 
the only Italian in the performance, is not such a fine Azucena as Stignani, the fire 
and excitement are not always present. 

Bjérling is probably the finest non-Latin ‘Italian’ tenor. His Manrico is wonder- 
fully sung, and those who remember his two appearances in the role at Covent 
Garden in 1939, will find as is natural, a much greater assurance and maturity in this 
performance. Warren disappoints me, the voice sounds thick and a trifle unwieldy, 
I prefer Jess Walters’s performance of this part. Moscona is an above-average 
Ferrando (not Ines as the advertisement in OPERA would have had us believe !) 

Il Trovatore is such a wonderful opera, that it is a pity that this good and mostly 
enjoyable performance was not better. H.D.R. 

CARMEN (Bizet), with Rise Stevens (Carmen), Licia Albanese (Micaela), Margaret 
Roggero (Mercedes), Paula Lechner (Frasquita), Jan Peerce (José), Robert Merrill 
(Escamillo), Osie Hawkins (Zuniga), Hugh Thompson (Morales), Alessio de Paolis 
(Remendado), George Cehanovsky (Dancairo). RCA Victor Orchestra. Robert 
Shaw Chorale. Children’s Chorus, Lycée Francaise, New York. Fritz Reiner. 
G.ALP 1115-7. 

How unpredictable record companies are, their ways are almost as strange as 
those of opera houses !_ Here we have as un-French a Carmen performance as you 
can imagine, with a hundred per cent. Metropolitan cast, and with a José who as far as 
I can ascertain, rarely if ever sings the role on the stage! Yet, Victor have among 
their artists Vinay, one of the most exciting of today’s Josés who sings the role in 
New York. Not only are the artists completely un-Latin, but Fritz Reiner’s 
conducting and reading of the score is small-scale, untraditional and patchy—Albert 
Wolff on the Decca set was authoritative to the last note. 

To give Rise Stevens her due, she does contrive to create a real Carmen—she has 
the sultry type of voice that one usually associates with the part, and is far more 
successful than either Juyol or Michel on the other complete sets. Albanese is, at 
this stage in her career, too heavy for the simple Micaela, which Micheau sings so 
well on the Decca, and which Norena sang so exquisitely at Covent Garden in 1937. 

Peerce, seems quite out of his element in the role of Don José, and lacks any sense 
of style—his French like that of Merrill is often ludicrous ! The latter so good in 
Italian opera is not a success as Escamillo, and almost comes a cropper in the 
Toreador Song. We still await a completely successful Carmen recording. 

H.D.R. 


German 
Don Giovanni : Batti, batti & Vedrai carino (Schwarzkopf-Philharmonia-Pritchard). 


C.lb 145. This is from the Mozart recital issued last year, and reviewed in the January 
OPERA. My remarks about Donna Elvira singing Zerlina’s arias still hold good. 
Die Entfiihrung: Hier soll ich dich denn sehen, Constanze, Constanze-O wie dngstlich 
& Im Mohrenland gefangen war ; Don Giovanni : Nur ihrem Frieden (Dall sua pace) 
& Folget der Heisageliebten (Il mio tesoro) ; Die Zauberflite : Dies Bildnis ist 
bezaubernd schén (Peter Anders-Deutsches Openhaus Orchestra-Schmidt-Isserstedt) 
T.lgm 65019. These recordings must have been made some time ago, for Anders 
has now given up lyric roles, and sings Otello, Siegmund, Florestan, etc. If you do not 
mind your Don Giovanni in German, and do not possess Tauber’s Entfuhriing and 
Zauberfléte disc, this is quite an acceptable substitute. : Introduction to 
Act III & Bridal Chorus (Chorus & Orchestra of NWDR-Wilhelm Schiichter) 
G.DB 21609. Quite a sensible single disc made up of two ‘popular’ extracts from the 
complete HMV Lohengrin ; but there are many better Act III preludes in existence, 
and the Dresden State Opera Chorus and Orchestra give quite a respectable perform- 
ance of the Bridal Chorus on HMV da 4456 (International Special Catalogue). 
Meistersinger : Dance of the Apprentices, Procession of the Masters, Wach auf 
Chorus & Act III Finale (Schéffler-Dermota-Vienna Philharmonic- Vienna State Opera 
Chorus-Knappertsbusch). D.lwe 5101; Gut'n Abend Meister & Griiss Gott, mein 
Eychen (Giiden-Schiffler-Vienna Philharmonic-Knappertsbusch) D.lw 5103. Follow- 
ing the success of the mp Aida extracts from the complete set, Decca now appear to be 
giving us a series of mp’s from their complete Meistersinger, starting with the two 
Sachs monologues reviewed last month, and now continuing with these extracts. 
As I wrote last month, if you like Schéffler’s twentieth century Sachs, you will like 
these discs. Incidentally the previous 78 of the Act If duet which Decca issued_a 
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year or two back with Schéffler as Sachs, boasted a better Eva in Maria Reining. 
Overtures to Die Feen, Das Liebesverbot, Rienzi, Der Fliegende Hollander (Munich 
State Opera Orchestra-Franz Konwitschny) N.ULP 9069. Die Feen, Wagner’s first 
opera, which was produced at Munich after the composer's death, does not appear to 
have been performed for many years ; Das Liebesverbot received a production at the 
Berlin State Opera in 1933, and Rienzi one during the war, and is due for production 
at Augsburg this summer ; so one can really call these three operas unfamiliar. 
The first Overture is in the German Romantic vein, the second a Teutonic imitation 
of Italian opera ; both are interesting to hear, and both would appear to be well 
played by the Munich Orchestra. Konwitschny, now chief conductor at the Dresden 
State Opera, does not produce anything remarkable in the two more familiar pieces, 
but the disc is certainly worth purchasing for the novelties. R. 


Italian 

Guglielmo Tell : Ballo di soldati & Passo a sei (LSO-Previtali) G. C4243. A lively 
disc of the eminently danceable ballet music, or part of it, from William Tell. When 
can we hope to get here the wonderful complete Cetra recording of this opera ? 

Tancredi : Overture (Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra-Gui) G.DB 21607. This 
is the Overture to the opera that was Rossini’s first real success, and which spread his 
fame throughout Europe. Gui is a Rossini specialist, and if the Royal Philharmonic, 
alias the Glyndebourne Festival Orchestra, does not play Rossini as to the manner 
born, they make quite a good showing by any standards. L’Elisir d’Amore: La 
donna é un animale & duet Venti scudi! (Act II) (Gobbi-Monti) G. DB 21612. Quite a 
sensible ‘bit’ from the complete L’ Elisir recording, the duet for Nemorino and Belcore 
from the second act, in which Nemorino enlists in the army in order to get the 
twenty scudi to pay Dulcamara. Monti seems a trifle light-weight, especially with 
Gobbi as his partner, but the singing is good. 

Nabucco : Come notte; Oh chi piange? & Profezia: Del futuro nel bujo 
discerno (Rossi-Lemeni-Covent Garden Chorus & Orchestra-Fistoulari) G.DB21610. 
I take a much more charitable view of Rossi-Lemeni’s LP Verdi recital—from which 
this single disc comes—than did A.P. in January. I would say that the singer does 
far more than just ‘nice things here and there’ ; there is, much of the time, a real honest 
attempt to sing this music with a big line and ample tone, I rather like it. Pagliacci: 
Prologue (Leonard Warren-RCA Victor Orchestra-Cellini) G.DB21614. This comes 
from the new complete LP Pagliacci set which I will be reviewing next month. Its 
a very good approximation of the Italian style, but a trifle too heavy forme. Another 
Prologue is sung by the tenor (!) del Monaco on his new mp recital (D.le 5093) which 
is with that exception, identical to side four of the Decca Pagliacci set (i.e. The 
Prologue in place of the La Juive aria). Why does a tenor want to sing the Prologue ? 
Perhaps del Monaco wants to emulate Tauber ! Luisa Miller : Quando le sere al 
placido ; Il Trovatore: Ah! si ben mio & Di quella pira ; Manon Lescaut : 
Donna non vidi mai ; Gianni Schicchi : Firenze ¢ come un albero fiorito ; Andrea 
Chenier : Come un bel di di Maggio ; Fedora : Amor ti vieta (Poggi-Santa Cecilia 
Orchestra-Erede) D. Ix 3172. Poggi has not yet sung Manrico on the stage, but I 
suppose he intends to, | doubt whether his voice is really suited to heroic roles ; 
he is much more at home in the Fedora except which he sings quite well. For the 
rest, there are many individual performances by other artists which are much better 
sung than these. H.D.R. 
English 

Peter Grimes : Four Sea Interludes & Passacaglia ; Young Person's Guide to the 
Orchestra (Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam-van Beinum) D. LXT 2886. This 
is not a transfer to LP of the previous Van Beinum discs (Decca AK 1702-4) as some 
people might think, but a completely new recording, and a most exciting one it is. 
The Interludes must contain some of the finest descriptive musical writing there is— 
they are superlatively played and recorded. The Young Person’s Guide is great fun, 
and needs an orchestra which is superb in all its sections to do it full justice—it has 
it here. H.D.R. 





According to the April number of the Zeitschrift fiir Musik, the reliable German 
periodical founded by Robert Schumann and published in Regensburg, William 
Walton’s Opera, Troilus and Cressida will have its first performance at Covent 
Garden on December 4 of this year. 
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Opera Diary 


Girton College, Cambridge. Athalia (Handel), (March 5 & 6). 

This is an oratorio only in name. Or perhaps it would be truer to say that 
the word conjures up wrong associations in the modern mind. In the 
seventeenth century oratorios were regularly acted in costume, and so was 
Handel's first work in that genre, Esther, until the Puritan conscience of the 
Bishop of London decided that theatrical representation was immoral. 
Athalia, composed in 1733, is based on a fairly close adaptation of Racine’s 
Athalie, from which it borrows the Greek use of the chorus as actor and 
commentator in one. Handel, as usual in the oratorios, treated it as drama 
pure and simple, and created what is in effect the earliest masterpiece of 
English opera after Dido and Aeneas and Acis and Galatea. It is astonishing 
that the only previous stage performances appear to have been at Falmouth 
in 1935 and Monte Carlo in 1939, now that, as The Times pointed out with 
authority, apologies for staging the oratorios are no longer necessary. 
(But the same paper set a bad example by mis-spelling the title, and somehow 
missed the structural significance of the ‘Alleluia’ chorus that crowns the 
temple festival.) 

The Girton production was hampered by a minute stage, but it left no doubt 
whatever of the superb quality of the work both as music and drama. The 
characterization of the tyrannical queen, the apostate priest Mathan, and on 
the other side the priestly couple Joad and Josabeth and their foster-child 
Joas (the rightful king), is of the first order. And the ebb and flow of the 
plot encouraged Handel to break through the conventions of the epoch and 
fashion a most flexible design, in which recitatives, airs and choruses of every 
shape and size (there are eight-part choruses of less than a dozen bars) are 
built up into a most satisfying unity. This plan, in which the speed of the 
dramatic action governs the musical form, requires the stage to bring out the 
full meaning. Details that appear quite ordinary on paper communicate the 
authentic thrill of the opera house, an experience not uncommon with the 
greatest stage composers. No sharper contrast with the Italian operas of the 
period could possibly be imagined. 

This production, which with the exception of one singer and the continuo 
player was entirely the work of undergraduates, reflects great credit on all 
concerned. It was stronger on the musical than on the dramatic side. The 
conductor, Ann Eminton, showed a complete grasp of the score and of the 
forces under her command, who responded with a judicious mixture of 
enthusiasm and musicianship. The choral singing was admirable by any 
standard, and the orchestra of 23 players, despite occasional roughness, 
played with a better sense of style than some more august bodies. Only 
drums and organ were missing ; the latter, which is liable to spoil modern 
performances of Handel unless very great care is taken, was easily spared. 
The size of the hall set a limit to the resources deployed, but (except on the 
Stage) this was an advantage : it was in keeping with the music, and, while 
not inhibiting a full rich tone (for instance in the bewitching Baalite choruses), 
it prevented the smallness of some of the voices from becoming a handicap. 
The Athalia, Ena Mitchell, was the only experienced singer and by far the 
most accomplished actress ; but the part lay rather high for her voice, and 
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Leila is presented to the people by Nourabad. Act I of ‘The Pearl Fishers’ 
at Sadler’s Wells. Photo Denis de Marney 


it might have been better to transpose at least one of her airs. The other 
sopranos, Helen Argyriades (Josabeth) and Dorothy Darke (Joas), had very 


small voices, but the former was helped by a charming stage presence and the 
latter both looked and sounded like the young boy she had to represent. 
The outstanding vocal successes were Kenneth Bowen (Mathan), who put a 
remarkable appreciation of hell-fire into his great air in the last act, and 
Michael Harman (Abner), a dramatic bass who was even more successful in 
the vital matter of acting with the voice. This, John Marvin (Joad) could not 
manage, although he sang very pleasantly. In the last act, when he is seized 
with the gift of prophecy and foretells the downfall of Athalia, he sounded as 
if he were singing a solo in a Walmisley anthem, which no doubt is his more 
regular occupation. This part, written by Handel for an alto and first sung 
in London by the castrato Carestini, required a certain amount of adjustment 
for baritone voice. The producer, Flora MacLeod, had a difficult task in 
adapting the action to the tiny stage ; there was always the danger thata too 
confident gesture might demolish one of the temple transepts. But she did 
point the way to what can be done, and so set an example which less 
enterprising bodies with far bigger resources would do well to pursue. 
Winton Dean 


Sadler’s Wells. The Pearl Fishers (March 17) 
This season’s two previous new productions at the Wells, Luisa Miller 
and Don Pasquale, did not, as readers of OPERA well remember, exactly fill 
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Patricia Howard as Leila. 
Photo Denis de Marney 


me with ecstasy, and although as an 
opera I am not greatly enamoured of 
The Pearl Fishers, 1 found its pro- 
duction by far the most satisfactory 
of the three new works given this 
season at Sadler’s Wells. 

In the first place we had in the 
person of Vilem Tausky, a conductor 
who treats both the score and his 
singers with respect ; the production 
by Basil Coleman was un-fussy, and 
he allowed his chorus to stand still 
and sing—and how effective was his 
handling of the crowd scenes. 
Unfortunately David Poole’s 
Shaseography was of the kind that got in the way, and I for one kept 
wishing most fervently that the seven dancers could be relegated to the back 
part of the stage. John Piper's settings were what one now has come to 
expect from this fine artist, the sky-cloths came straight from Gloriana! 
Walter Goetz’s costumes were highly coloured, and the lighting, especially at 
the end of Act IT, excellent. 

Patricia Howard's Leila was a most pleasant surprise. This young singer 
has evidently been studying hard, the voice was well focused, and she span 
her phrases out in the most charming manner ; while the tone she produced 
in the softer passages of the work, assumed a beauty that one did not realise 
was in the voice. 

Robert Thomas, looking for all 
the world like Caruso as Radames, 
has not the technique for Je crois 
entendre encore, but once that was 
over gave a_ generally excellent 
account of his role; one rarely 
hears it sung so well by the usual 
French tenor. 

Hargreaves, whom I generally 
admire, I found far too precious and 
mincing as Zurga; he made this 
Cingalese chief too near a relation 
of Count Almaviva. David Ward 
was disappointing as Nourabad, the 
huge resonant voice we had heard in 
Luisa Miller was, to me at least, often 
inaudible. 





Hargreaves and Thomas in the Act I 
duet. Photo Denis de Marney 














THE PEARL FISHERS 
An Opera in Three Acts by Georges Bizet, libretto by Michel Carré and E. Cormon; English 
translation by Geoffrey Dunn. Produced by Basil Coleman ; sets by John Piper, costumes by 
Walter Goetz ; choreography David Poole. First performance at Sadler's Wells, March 17, 1954. 


Cast 
Leila, a priestess ion ae one bes ever a” ein ton Patricia Howard 
Nadir, a pearl fisher nes _— ove sos _ * ‘ Robert Thomas 
Zurga, chief of the tribe : vis ons cee one ane ‘ies John Hargreaves 
Nourabad, high priest . ide _ ts David Ward 


Chorus of Pearl Fishers. 
Conductor : Vilem Tausky 











Winton Dean wrote about the musical side of the opera in March. On this 
occasion we were not given the Act III Faust-like trio for Nadir, Leila and 
Zurga ; and Zurga was not stabbed at the end, but led lamb-like to the stake 
rather like Norma—it did make a lovely picture! H.D.R. 


Royal College of Music, London. La Vie Parisienne, (March 19). 

Sir Alan Herbert’s La Vie Parisienne, which admits only to a nodding 
acquaintance with Offenbach’s opérette, was probably more suitable for the 
students of The Royal College to attempt than the original French. The first 
act is pretty anaemic when anglicized and reduced to two pianos, but the cast 
did what they were able with it. The performance improved with the work, 
and the whole show was helped tremendously by the delightful scenery designed 
by Peter Rice. The opening of the second act was enchanting, with lovely 
grouping and lighting, and the set itself well deserved its round of applause. 
As is the practice with the College there were two casts. On this occasion 
there were particularly good performances from Jack Chorley as Robert 
Mainwaring and Marie Powell as Toinette ; both sang nicely and had a fair 
sense of comedy ; and I specially liked that remarkable auburn-haired young 
lady in the chorus, who seemed to be a part of the true Vie Parisienne, and 
who, if she is as good a singer as actress, should go far. The entire cast 
played with spirit, and the production by Joyce Wodeman was witty and 
had pace. Christopher Raeburn 





Belshazzar in South Wales 

With a long and firmly established tradition of choral singing behind them 
the South Wales choirs are turning their energy and enthusiasm to opera. 
Recently the Trecynon and District Choral Union of Aberdare gave seven 
consecutive ‘house full’ performances of Handel’s Be/shazzar. The whole 
work which originally was in eight scenes was tightened up and compressed 
into four by the producer, David Franklin, whose pruning of unwieldy 
dialogue added greatly to the work’s dramatic impact. Jennen’s libretto 
tells of the fall of Babylon through the weakness of its king and Handel's 
setting of this provides some of his most powerful writing. 

As Nitocris, tragic mother of Belshazzar, Patricia Bartlett who was last 
seen as Santuzza at Sadler’s Wells, gave an outstanding performance. Her 
integration of vocal and dramatic colour was sustained throughout and her 
technique is already so sure that the voice was as fresh after the last performance 
as after the first. Dennis Stephenson’s characterization of the weak and 
pleasure loving Belshazzar was dramatically very good for a young singer 
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Scene from Act Ill of ‘The Pearl Fishers’ at Sadler's Wells, with Ward, Howard 
and Thomas Photo Denis de Marney 


but vocally he was inclined to pinch the tone in his upper register. In this 
respect it would be interesting to hear him sing something requiring more 
vocal finesse than this. As Gobrias, Dennis Wicks showed again that he 
has the makings of a fine character bass. A young Welshman who has sung 
with Glyndebourne, Gwyn Griffiths, sang the role of Cyrus the leader of the 
Persian armies. He is the possessor of a very fine natural voice but appeared 
to have no sure technique at his disposal, and when singing /egato or sustained 
phrases his tone is apt to become flat and edgy. David Franklin made an 
impressive figure as Daniel and was at all times supremely audible. 

The difficulties of coping with a hundred people on a stage twenty one by 
twenty five feet are obvious, but by clever lighting and production the set 
never lost its balance. The Morgan Lloyd orchestra was conducted by 
Samuel Watts. 

It is heartening to realise that the production was seen by well over five 
thousand people during the week—coming from all over South Wales. 

Valerie Williams 


The June opera will contain the second of Claudio Sartori’s articles on Toscanini 
and the Scala: The Chorus in Opera, by Douglas Robinson, Chorus Master of 
Covent Garden Opera ; an article by Paul Dehn on Lennox Berkley’s new opera 
A Dinner Engagement for which he has written the libretto ; biographies of the 
Wagnerians at Covent Garden (Ferdinand Frantz, Gott!ob Frick, Hermann Uhde 
Erich Witte and Maria von Ilosvay); as well as t sual News and Reviews. 

INDEX, The, to Volume IV of opera will be in the hands of subscribers and 
others who have ordered it sometime during the week beginning May 3. 
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Readers’ Letters 


A Female Bass? 

Do please inform the Directors of E.M.I. how much I am looking forward to 
hearing Nicola Moscona as Inez in their new recording of // Trovatore, as recently 
advertised in your pages. No doubt they have been inspired to this unusual piece 
of casting by the continued presence in the Covent Garden Company, at least 
according to The Times, of Miss Marion Nowakowski! 

Michael Kroyer, London, S.W.10. 


The Metropolitan ‘Meistersinger’ 

It was interesting to have the opportunity to hear recently on the Third Pro- 
gramme, the recorded broadcast of a performance of Meistersinger at the Metro- 
politan Opera. One was amazed to hear such an unpoetical and poorly sung 
performance. 

The whole opera was plodded through in a most unimaginative way, but 
appeared to be well received by the audience. If this is typical of the performances 
in New York, the standard of the Covent Garden performances must be higher 
than we sometimes think. 

Hugh Preston, The Wagner Society, London, W.2. 

We have received many similar letters and heard many similar comments about 
this performance, and endorse them—Ed. 


Di Stefano and ‘Bel Canto’ 

We are in absolute agreement with the views expressed by Auris Sensilior, whose 
letter appeared in your March issue. Anyone familiar with the way that Bonci, 
de Lucia, and in later years Tito Schipa used to sing Bellini’s music must surely 
find di Stefano’s singing, with its over-emphasis and complete lack of finesse, 
vulgar to say the least. The essence of Bellini is in that elegant, languorous 
melancholy which can be sometimes heard in the performances of the great singers 
of the past, and it is rendering him less of a disservice to leave his operas unperformed 
than to reduce them to mere shouting matches. 

There is much to criticize also in the singing of the bass Rossi-Lemeni, whose 
neo-Chaliapinesque style is hardly suited to the elegiac refinement of the music 
of the ‘bel canto’ era. It is a constant source of amazement to us that so many 
Italian-singing basses prefer to take as their model Chaliapin (whose eccentricities 
in Italian opera are well-known) rather than Pinza, whose style was classically 
Italian and completely devoid of mannerisms. 

‘ A. R. Johnson 
B. J. Johnson 


Di Stefano and del Monaco may lack style, but they possess voices. All too 
often modern tenors are accepted merely on the score of elegant style, or because 
they show musical intelligence to some degree, but the most important requisite 
oe an operatic tenor is surely a strong, free, natural voice; and that is what is often 
acking. 

After the weak and colourless performances given by many of our local tenors, 
one longs for a full blooded Italian voice capable of riding the orchestral climaxes. 

Anthony Steel, London, N.W.11. 


I entirely agree with Auris Sensilior. The singing of di Stefano in J Puritani is 
tasteless in the extreme. Perhaps his method of production makes it essential 
for him to push up to his high notes. For those not equipped with superhuman 
Caruso voices, the method of broadening the tone, when in possession of the note, 
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having commenced on the note cannot be too highly recommended as a means of 
making a beautiful sound, and preserving the voice. 

By this I do not mean that canny creeping on to the note adopted by some singers. 
Reference to the records of McCormack, Martinelli and de Luca will provide many 
examples of correct placing of the voice. Among male singers now to be heard 
regularly in England, I would suggest that Rothmiiller is free of this almost universal 
fault of pushing up to high notes, rather than singing them as a high note in an 
even scale. 

The unusually beautiful sounds produced by del Monaco in the recent Scala 
Otello came when he stopped throwing his voice about as though it required both 
hands to guide it to a note. 

While agreeing with S. Fletcher that di Stefano may become the leading lyric 
(Puccini ?) tenor, when regrettably Gigli and Bjérling pass from the scene, I cannot 
place him among any list of be/ canto singers. To convince Mr. Fletcher of the 
justice of this, I must advise him to hear the accoustic record of Bonci singing 
A te o cara with piano accompaniment and allow him to draw his own conclusions. 

D. Lack, R.A.F., Doncaster, Yorks. 

In defence of my favourite tenor, and in exception to Auris Sensilior, whose letter 
was published in the March issue of opERA, I am writing anent Giuseppe di Stefano’s 
performance in the recently-released J Puritani recordings. 

At the time I read the review in the January OPERA, I was nearly moved to the 
point of writing to take issue with the statement that ‘di Stefano is no bel canto 
singer,’ which is, on the face of it, the most ridiculous statement in the entire magazine. 
Who has a beautiful voice if he has not? Strain at singing at high D? Well, rather! 
But what about the rest of the recording? If the opera is a ‘tour de force’ for the 
soprano, what is it then for the tenor, who has excruciatingly difficult tessitura to 
contend with—pages and pages of it. His performance in / Puritani, Tosca (in the 
current review of which he is brushed off with two sentences) and Lucia di Lammer- 
moor are breath-takingly lovely. And I wonder if the reviewer and Sensilior have 
heard Signor di Stefano’s performances on records of the two Mignon arias, Addio, 
Mignon and Ah, non credevi tu, or the record of two Sicilian folk songs which he 
made. I can recommend them highly to all those who are so absurd as to say he 
is not a bel canto singer. 

An examination of this score of J Puritani reveals the dramatic emphasis Bellini, 
‘the gentle composer,’ wrote into the role of Arturo. There seems adequate evidence 
that Bellini expected a dramatic reading of his lines, rather than ‘transposed’ D’s 
and ‘polished and elegant phrasing.’ The superb Tito Schipa could polish an elegant 
phrase and make it a thing of beauty, but he did not attempt it in J Puritani. 

To one who has heard di Stefano spin out a shimmering diminuendo from the 
high C in Salut! demeure of Faust to a whispered sigh, such criticism of the singer 
seems high-blown indeed. I agree with S. Fletcher that di Stefano is one of the very 
best in the world today. Our own Eugene Conley, who also sang Puritani, cannot 
even be compared with him. Who do you have in mind that could sing Arturo better? 

James Gilmour, Music Critic, Columbus Evening Republican, U.S.A. 


I have heard the recordings mentioned, but they were made at the beginning of 
di Stefano’s career, when his voice was undoubtedly one of the most beautiful ever 
to have come out of Italy. Overworking during his initial seasons in America would 
appear to have affected the voice, and it is not yet fully recovered. H.D.R. 


Oberon 

There are several sides to the points raised by Henry-Louis de La Grange in his 
article last month. 

(a) It is true that the production cost at least £60,000 dut on the other hand every 
performance is sold out. The takings vary between £2,500 and £2,600 per perform- 
ance ; thus the cost of the production will certainly be paid off long before the end 
of the year. 

(b) There is no doubt that the exceedingly spectacular character of the production 
brings to theOpéra a clientele which otherwise would have never thought of going 
there. Once they have seen and heard Oberon and Les Indes Galantes, they may be 
attracted by the less glamorous works. 
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A NEW LONG PLAYING RECORDING OF 
Offenbach’s Immortal Operatic Fantasy 


LES CONTES DORFMAN 


(TALES OF HOFFMANN) 





Hoffman............ Raoul Jobin Dappertutto. ......... Charles Soix 
Olympia............ Renée Doria Le Docteur Miracle Roger Bourdin 
Giulietta.............. Vina Bovy Spalanzani. ..... René Lapelletrie 
Antonia.............. Geori Boué Schlemil ........ Charles Cambon 
La Voix de la Mére Simone Borghése Crespel .......... André Philippe 
Stella.......... Héléne Delahaye Nathanaél...... Raymond Amade 
Nicklausse ........ Fanély Revoil Luther .......... André Vessiéres 
The Muse .......... Renée Faure Hermann. ..... Camille Mauranne 
Lindorf.............. Louis Musy Anite Coihentiie. Seen ond 

Coppelius.......... André Pernet Pitichinaccio. ............. Bourvil 

with 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS OF THE THEATRE 
NATIONAL DE L°OPERA-COMIQUE 
conducted by 
ANDRE CLUYTENS 
(Recorded in the Thédtre des Champs-Elysées) 
33CX1150-2 


(These records will be supplied in a specially de siqned Presentation Box) 
AVAILABLE MID-MAY 


@ 


COLUM EIA 


33, R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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(c) Before the end of the year the Opéra will present a revival of Médée by Darius 
Milhaud, andthe creation of Numance by Henri Barraud. If so much money was 
not being made on the two aforesaid works, it would no doubt have been found 
impossible to put on or revive two new works this year. 

(d) Everyone seems to consider now that the success of Les Indes Galantes and 
Oberon was self evident. This is not at all the case, and I remember discussing a 
few years ago with Désormiére and Lehmann the idea of putting on a major.work by 
Rameau at the Paris Opéra. We all agreed that it would be a welcome and noble 
gesture, but none of us imagined that the result could be, not only artistically, but 
financially so successful. 

(e) As a conclusion to his article, your correspondent implies that these spectacular 
attractions are devoid of any dramatic or musical interest, and that they create a 
misunderstanding as to the true nature of opera. The first statement emphasises one 
of these opinions which it is the privilege and the duty of the critic to express. But 
the second one raises the crucial problem of the nature of opera : what is it and where 
and how does it find its best expression ? 

Tony Mayer, London, S.W.1. 





Catalani (continued from page 274) 


But, though he never possessed the skill and dramatic power of Puccini, 
he was fundamentally a more sensitive artist. In his relatively little known 
work lingers a magnetic charm. Success he certainly desired ; yet he would 
never stoop to grasp it, for he remained always the poet enamoured of beauty. 
Though handicapped by unsuitable material, in La Wally (‘my poor 
Cinderella of a Wally’) he achieved a masterpiece of a grave and tender loveli- 
ness which—despite its unevenness—is one of the noblest of Italian operas. 





Summer Festivals 


Next month we plan to print in full the casts, and other details of the perform- 
ances at the various summer festivals. Meanwhile here is some further news of 
Florence’s Maggio Musicale (May 4 to June 30), and the dates of the Verona season. 

Florence : Spontini’s Agnese di Hohenstaufen, which opens the Festival on May 4, 
is receiving its first performance in Italy, and its first revival for over fifty years. 
Lualdi has made a new version of his opera // diavolo nel Campanile, which will 
receive its first performance on May 20. Tchaikovsky’s Mazeppa will receive its 
first performance in Italy on May 30. The other operas, as already announced, are 
Euryanthe, 11 Contrabasso (Bucchi), and La Fanciulla del West. A Verdi opera will be 
performed in the Boboli Gardens. The orchestral concerts will be conducted by 
Furtwangler, Cantelli, Bruno Walter and Stokowski. 

Verona : the summer season at the Arena will open on July 15 with Mefistofele 
(other performances on July 17, 20,22, 28, 31), followed by Turandot (July 18, 24, 
August 3, 8, 12) and Aida (July 29, August 1, 5, 10, 14, 15). 





B.B.cC. BROADCASTS 


April 30. La Cambiale di Matrimonio & La'Scala di Seta (Rossini) by che Teatro dell’ Opera 
Comica, Rome. (Relay from Sadler's Wells.) 

May 2. L’Enfant et les Sortiléges (Ravel) (Recording). Libretto from E.M.I., 8 Great Castle 
Street, W.1. Price 6d. 

May 6&7. The Old Maid and the Thief (Menotti). (Studio performance.) 

May 13. The Vampire (Marschner). (Radio Italiana Recording.) 

May 16. Otello (Verdi). (Gramophone Records.) ? 

May 19. Rusalka (Dvorak). Festival Hall Concert performance. (Home Service.) 

May 20 & 23. Son and Stranger (Mendelssohn). (Studio performance.) 

May 25. Francesca da Rimini (Zandonai). (Recording.) ‘ : 

May 31. Macbeth (Verdi) with Lucy Kelston and Filippe Maero. (Dutch Radio Recording.) 
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ELLIOTT SHARP POLLAK 
as Violetta as Germont as Carmen 





SHIRES THOMAS STUART 


as Susanna as Nadir as the Countess 


OPERA PHOTOGRAPHS 


This month we have added a further selection of photographs by Helga 
Sharland to our list. These include the following Sadler’s Wells artists : 

VICTORIA ELLIOTT as Violetta, PATRICIA HOWARD as Leila, 
ANNA POLLAK as Cherubino and Carmen, FREDERICK SHARP as 
Germont, ARNOLD MATTERS as Figaro, MARJORIE SHIRES as 
Susanna, JOAN STUART as the Countess, ROBERT THOMAS as Nadir, 
DAVID WARD as Nourabad, and JOHN HARGREAVES as Zurga. 


Photographs cost Is. 6d. each or 6s. 6d. for half a dozen. 
All enquiries to OPERA, 6, Woodland Rise, London, N.10, 





elga 


‘ila, 


as 
dir, 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMA 
(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Principal : EDRIC CUNDELL, C.B.E., Hon.R.A.M., F.G.S.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC OR DRAMA 


Part-time tuition during the day 
or evening in single subjects. 





The School Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 











For news of music everywhere, read MUSICAL AMERICA 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


** The Leading Musical Journal” 


For more than half a century devoted to 
every phase of musical activity the world 
over. Among MA’s widely read and 
internationally quoted sections are thos: 
dealing with opera, concerts, dance, 
records and audio-high fi, new music, 
new books, radio and TV. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is the recognized standard 
for reference and educational use. 





Annual subscription comprises 16 issues Subscription Rate— 
and yearly 300 page Special Issue. 1 YEAR - = 48/- 


ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
Kindly send MUSICAL AMERICA to— 








CITY OPERA CLUB 


Presents 


66 
SICUIBUVAN VESPIRS” cern 
FIRST PERFORMANCE IN ENGLISH 
(Translated from original French by Margaret and Donald Gowing) 
at TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
Commercial Street, London E.1 
May 27th, 28th and 29th 
Full details from Mrs. Dempster, 7 Ravenna Road, S.W.15 (Putney 1418) 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 





Date COVENT GARDEN 
April 

Mon. 26 Ballet 

Tues. 27 Freischiitz 

Wed. 28 Traviata 

Thur. 29 Ballet 

Fri. 30 Elektra 
May 

Sat 1 (m) Ballet 

Sat 1 (e) Freischiitz 
May 

Mon. 3 Ballet 

Tues. 4 Elektra 

Wed. 5 Ballet 

Thur. 6 Rigoletto 

Fri. 7 Ballet 

Sat. 8 (m) Ballet 

Sat. 8 (e) Ballet 
May 

Mon. 10 Ballet 

Tues. 11 Rigoletto 

Wed. 12 Elektra 

Thur. 13 Freischiitz 

Fri. 14 Coq d’or 

Sat. 15 (m) Ballet 

Sat. 15 (e) Ballet 
May 

Mon. 17 Coq d’or 

Tues. 18 Ballet 

Wed. 19 Freischiitz 

Thur. 20 Traviata 

Fri. 21 Ballet 

Sat. 22 (m) Ballet 

Sat. 22 (e) Coq d’or 
May 

Mon. 24 Rigoletto 

Tues. 26 Coq d'or 

Wed. 27 Ballet 

Thur. 27 Rheingold 

Fri. 28 Ballet 

Sat. 29 (m) _ 

Sat. 29 (e) Rigoletto 
May 

Mon. 31 Traviata 
June 

Tues. 1 Ballet 

Wed. 2 Walkire 

Thur. 3 Ballet 

Fri. 4 Butterfly 

Sat. 5 (m) Ballet 

Sat. 5 (e) Ballet 
June 

Mon. 7 Ballet 

Tues. 8 Siegfried 

Wed. 9 Butterfly 

Thur. 10 Ballet 

Fri. 11 Freischiitz 

Sat. 12 (m) — 

Sat. 12 (e) Ballet 


SADLER’S WELLS 


Globe, Stockton 
Fledermaus 
Carmen 
Figaro 
Traviata 
Carmen 


Bohéme 
Fledermaus 


London 
Traviata 
Bohéme 
Immortal Hour 
Fledermaus 
Don Pasquale 


Carmen 


Pearl Fishers 
Traviata 
Butterfly 
Immortal Hour 
Fledermaus 


Snew Maiden (revival) 


Fledermaus 
Pear! Fishers 
Snow Maiden 
Immortal Hour 


Bohéme 


Carmen 
Boheme 

Snow Maiden 
Immortal Hour 
Fledermaus 


Traviata 


Fledermaus 


Katya Kabanova (revi- 
val)—Cond. Kubelik 
Traviata 

Katya Kabanova 
Carmen 


Snow Maiden 


Fledermaus 
Snow Maiden 
Katya Kabanova 
Pearl Fishers 
Katya Kabanova 


Marriage of Figaro 
(End of 1953-4 Season) 


CARL ROSA 


Grand, Leeds 
Faust 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Traviata 
Barber of Seville 
Hoffmann 


Bohéme 
Carmen 

New, Hull 
Rigoletto 
Carmen 
Hoffmann 
Traviata 
Tannhauser 
Bohéme 
Barber of Seville 





New, Hull 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Hoffmann 
Trovatore 
Traviata 
Carmen 
Butterfly 
Butterfly 

Winter Gardens, 

Morecambe 
Bohéme 
Carmen 
Faust 
Cavalleria ; Pagliacci 
Traviata 
Butterfly 
Trovatore 





LIVERPOOL OPERA COMPAN Y—Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, April 29, 30, May 1. 


PHILOPERA CIRCLE, LONDO 
VERDI 
(Concert version) 


N.—L’Amico Fritz and La Serva Padrona, May 26-29. 
SOCIETY, ARTS COUNCIL, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE.—Giovanna d’Arco 


WEST RIDING OPERA CIRCLE, LEEDS.—The Bartered Bride, May 19-22. 
CITY OPERA CLUB.—I Vespri Siciliani, May 27-29. 
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Brilliant new releases 


the first complete 
Long Playing High Fidelity recording of 


ARNOLD SCHONBERG 


GURKRE-LIEDER 


Richard Lewis tenor Ethel Semser soprano 
Nell Tangeman mezzo soprano John Riley bass 
Ferry Gruber tenor Morris Gesell speaker 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 
New Symphony Society of Paris 
Conductor Rene Leibowitz 


HLP 3100-1/3 


BACH 
St. Matthew Passion 


Magda Laszlo soprano Hilde Rossl-Majdan contralto 
Petre Munteanu tenor Richard Standen bass 
Hugues Cuenod tenor (Evangelist) Heinz Rehfuss bass (Jesus) 
Chorus and Orchestra Conductor Hermann Scherchen 


WLP 6401-1/4 


now available 
HANDEL 
** Messiah” 


Margaret Ritchie soprano Constance Shacklock contralto 
William Herbert tenor Richard Standen bass 
The London Philharmonic Choir 
London Symphony Orchestra Conductor Hermann Scherchen 


NLP 907-1/3 


The prefix WLP indicates a WESTMINSTER recording 


Send for complete Catalogue FREE 


66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 
com Telephone : TRAfalgar 2291 


bs ad 
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were et the Specialist diagnosed a nodule on my folds .... . sent me to you 
to obviate recurrence of my trouble...... you not only restored my voice 
but gave me improved tone ease and confidence which I have never felt 
GO Se ccs my voice was “reborn” (signed S.K.12.12.53) 


Let me give YOU this knowledge—how to attain 
vocal freedom and ease 


Consult the 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 


FRANK TITTERTON 


14 Wedderburn Road, Hampstead, N.W.3 Tel.: HAMpstead 3060 








UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Department of Extra-Mural Studies 


SIXTH ANNUAL MUSIC SUMMER SCHOOL 
at ATTINGHAM PARK, near SHREWSBURY 
AUGUST 6th — 20th 1954 


The theme of this year’s School is Opera. There will be a stage 
performance of a chamber opera specially written for the School 
by Wilfrid Mellers and of Benjamin Britten’s Let’s make an Opera, 
and concert performances of excerpts from operas by Monteverdi, 
Purcell, Handel, Gluck, Rossini and Alan Bush. Students will take 
part as chorus and in some solo parts. Lecturers and artists include: 
Alan Bush, Robert Donington, Gareth Lloyd Evans, H. F. Redlich, 
Egon Wellesz, Ande Anderson, Mary Higgs, Robert Keys, Alfred 
Deller, Ronald Firmager, Reginald Wassell, Geoffrey Walls, The 
Element String Quartet and the Attingham Chamber Orchestra. 


Director of the School : WILFRID MELLERS. 


Further Information from : 


THE DIRECTOR OF EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES, THE 
UNIVERSITY, EDMUND STREET, BIRMINGHAM 3 











ITALIAN SCHOOL of SINGING 


MARIA SANTI 
(Former Royal Opera House, Rome—Prof. R. Music Academy Milan—B.B.C.) 


Voice Production and Full Training for 

OPERA . CONCERT . ORATORIO 

RADIO . ENSEMBLE SINGING 
Italian Bel Canto method used by the R. Academy of Music, Milan 
DINELY STUDIOS, DEVONSHIRE TERRACE, London, W.1 
For Enquiries write : 44, Westbere Road, London, N.W.2. 
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Opera Ball 1954 


Chairman: THE COUNTESS OF HAREWOOD 


in aid of 
THE ENGLISH OPERA GROUP 
on 
Tuesday, June 22nd 
at the 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


General Manager: T. E. BEAN 
10.30 p.m. — 4.30 a.m. 
Guests are invited to come dressed in operatic costume. 


Valuable prizes, including a double first class ticket for a return 
trip to the continent in the world’s fastest liner SS. UNITED 
STATES, or the SS. AMERICA. 


Costume Judges include: Joan Cross, C.B.E., Irene Worth, 
Sir John Gielgud, Osbert Lancaster. 


Cabaret: 
NAT TEMPLE AND HIS BAND 


Tickets : £2. 2. 0. including CONTINUOUS BUFFET AND BREAKFAST 
From: The Secretary, OPERA BALL 1954, 25 Wigmore Place, 
London, W.1. (LANgham 3146). or from the Box Office, Royal Festival 
Hall, (WAT. 3191). 



































FULL DRAMATIC 


J he Opera School TRAINING FOR THE 
OPERA STAGE 








Principals 
JOAN CROSS ¢.8..: ANNE WOOD — Gesture; Mime; Speech 
Staff ‘ ‘ 
Vilem Tausky : Basil Coleman Music and Acting Ensemble 
Peter Gellhorn : Anthony Besch Study of Roles 
Gladys Parr. 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available 


Full particulars from : 
The Opera School, Ltd., The de Walden Institute, Charlbert St., London, N.W.8 
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PHILOPERA CIRCLE 
presents 
L’,AMICO FRITZ (MAScCAGNI]) 
preceded by 
LA SERVA PADRONA (PERGOLESI) 
on MAY 26th to 29th at 7.30 p.m. 
on the Stage of Senate House, Malet Street, W.C.1 


All tickets 3/6 from 
Mr. F. Manton, 13 The Avenue, Orpington, Kent 








GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA 


JUNE 10 to JULY 27 








G. Rossini Cc. W. Gluck 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA ALCESTE 
W. A. Mozart I. Strawinsky 
DON GIOVANNI THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 
R. Strauss F. Busoni 
ARIADNE AUF NAXOS wih ARLECCHINO 
Conductors 


VITTORIO GUI JOHN PRITCHARD PAUL SACHER GEORG SOLTI 
Artistic Director: CARL EBERT 


Designers 
Hugh Casson Osbert Lancaster Oliver Messel John Piper Peter Rice 
THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL CHORUS AND BALLET 





Full particulars from : 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE BOX OFFICE, 23 BAKER STREET, W.1 
(WELbeck 0572) 








RESTAURANT ALBERT 


ASK FOR THE CHALET ROOM 
and see the typical Mountain Auberge 


Continental Cuisine 
under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 





LUNCHEONS . DINNERS . SUPPERS 
53-55 Beak Street, Regent Street, W.1. Gerrard 1296 

















Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and printed by Merritt and Hatcher Ltd., London. 
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CARL ROSA TRUST LIMITED 


In association with the Arts Council 
of Great Britain 


present 
Under the Direction of Mrs. H. B. Phillips 


April 19th, for two weeks 
Grand Theatre, LEEDS 


May 3rd, for two weeks 
New Theatre, HULL 


May 17th, for one week 
Winter Gardens, MORECAMBE 


Repertoire : 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 
(Original Version) 


RIGOLETTO 
LA TRAVIATA 


IL TROVATORE 


LA BOHEME 
MADAM BUTTERFLY 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 
& ' PAGLIACCI 


FAUST 


CARMEN (Original Version) 


THE TALES OF HOFFMANN 
(Original Version) 


TANNHAUSER 
(Paris Version) 


RECORD CABINETS 





THE DEVON 
Price £8 15s. 
17-in. wide Dual Purpose 

These excellent pieces of furniture 

are supplied in well figured veneers 

of Walnut, Oak and Mahogany. We 
specialise in secure partitions, flush 
interiors with substantial shelves and 
bases. Delivery charges 12/6 England 

& Wales (20/- Scotland). Satisfaction 

guaranteed or money refunded. 

Write for illustrations of full range 

of designs from £5 10s. O—£17 10s. 0 











THE ARGYLE Price £27 15s. 
36 in. wide. Hinged or sliding doors. 
A. L. STAMFORD, Dept. 17. 
20 College Parade, Salusbury 
Road, London, N.W.6. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


IN 1906, nearly 50 years ago, The Gramophone 
Exchange was, to use a phrase coined at the time, instituted 
for the purchase, sale and exchange of gramophone records 
of good music. 


Since that time we have endeavoured to anticipate 
and supply every possible need of the gramophone 
enthusiast. 


In pursuance of this policy we now have devised a 
scheme whereby you may exchange your 78 r.p.m. records 
for Long Playing records. If you are interested in such a 
scheme please write or call for particulars. 





We stock all Long Playing records of good music 
issued in this country, any of which can be sent, carefully 
packed, to any part of the British Isles on receipt of your 
remittance, without any charge for postage and packing. 








Rare Vocal Records 


A large selection of choice discs covering both the 
“Golden Age’ and the early electric era is available at 
Astra House. Callers may consult our catalogue of rarities, 
and there is also a ‘browsing’ department where the collector 
may stumble upon many fine discs at very reasonable 
prices. 


RADIO — TELEVISION — SERVICE 








Astra House 
121-3 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 


TEMPLE BAR 3007 


Hours: 10 a.m. — 5.30 p.m. (1 p.m. Thurs., 4 p.m. Sat.) 
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